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LEADING AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS 


The following constitute a complete list of books for common schools. They are written by the leading educators of America; have all been 
prepared within the past three years, and represent the latest and best methods in teaching, and the acme of serviceable and attractive bookmaking. 


LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES 
By Prof. E. Oram Lyre, Ph.D. Elementary English, $0.35; Elements of- 
Grammar and Composition, $0.50. 
A complete course. Simple, attractive, natural in method. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RussELL HINMAN. Natural Ele- 
mentary Geography, $0.60 ; Natural Advanced Geography, $1.25. 
A study of the earth as the home of man. New and striking improvements in 


method. Topical treatment. Exercises in language work and composition, 
Maps of corresponding divisions on same scale. Helpful, attractive pictures. 


BALDWIN’S READERS 
Eight books for eight grades ; also in five-book series. 
The most attractive readers ever published. The best literature; the best 
methods ; the best art. 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL READERS 
Over twenty volumes of fresh, attractive supplementary reading. Stories, classic 
tales, folk-lore, history, science. Profuse and beautiful illustrations. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
By FRANK Overton, M.D. Primary, 30 cents; Intermediate, 50 cents ; 
Advanced, cents. 
Based on original researches. 
BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC 
First and Second Books, each 18 cents; Third and Fourth Books, each 
20 cents. 


New and striking demonstrations. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 


By Prof. JOHN BACH MCMASTER. 
Unequaled treatment of social, industrial, and political development of American 
people, told in fascinating style. $1.00. 
NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
By RipLey and TAPPER. In Primer, Five Readers, and Charts. 
New method. Musical and literary selections of the highest quality. 


Caretul gradation. Precedence given to common words. Frequent, reviews. 


Part I., 15 cents; Part II., 20 cents. 


MILNE’S MENTAL 
By Pres. Wm. J. MILNE, LL. 
A thorough, systematic drill. dy cents. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Story of the English. By H. A. Guerper. 60 cents. 


é MacIlaster’s School History of the United States. $1.00. 
¢ The sympathy which England gave to this country during the late war with Spain 
é 

a 


Based on higher principles of historical study than have heretofore been obtained in our 
school texts, It presents the social, industrial, and political evolution of this nation ina 


should lead every American boy and girl to study t* e history o his British kinsmen as told 
mai ner simple enough to be understood by children and enjoyed by students of maturer years. 


in this charm‘ngly written and artistic work. 
Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. 
department. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. 
CINCINNATI ATLANTA 


INCINNA AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every 
Correspondence cordially invited, 


BOSTON 


é 

¢ 

Spiral method. Abundance of Problems and of oral work. ¢ 
By J. M. Rice, LL : 

NEW YORK 


PERRY PICTURES 
ONE CHNT HACEL 


by the hundred, postpaid. 20 for 30 cents. 


900 SUBJECTS 


Esfecial attention its called to our pictures of historic ornament. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 16-page illustrated catalogue of 900 subjects. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, ; 
Malden, Mass. 


Address 


(Be sure to mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


THE RIGHT PEN TO WRITE WITH. . ESTABLISHED 1860. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS are the best for 


other purposes, including those for the usual slope, Nos. At, 128, 338, 444, 


lies or make your requisitions 


26 John Street, New York. 
W orks, Camden, N. J. 


cal Writers, Nos 556, 570, 621, 646. Ask your stationer for supp 


for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.. 


LEADING TEXT~ BOOKS IN THE. FUNDAMENTAL BKANCHES 


: STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 


| By SARAH LovisE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and CHARLES B. GILBERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. The characteristics of this notable new series of Readers 


are: 


A Separate Reader for each Grade. -- The Choicest Literature for Ail Grades. — Perfect Adaptation to Sc hoolroom Needs. — Numerous and Beautiful Illustrations. 
128 res, 30 cts.| A THIRD READER. 224 pages. 50 cts.| A READER FOR FIFTH GRADES. 320 pages. (0 cts.| A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES. 320 pages. 60 cts. 
A SECOND READER, | 160 rages. bom, A FOURTH READER, 3.0 pages. 60cts.| A READER FOR pa GRADES. 3820 pages. 60 cts.| A READER FOR HIGHER GRADES. 336 pages. 60 cts, 
2 2 > ¢ from the use of STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE ‘STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE give evidence of remarkable knowledge of children and 
We are delighted with the results arising from their needs, and of great literary feeling and discernment, from the felic itous title to the last se- 


r ag the past year. We have had bette r reading this year than | have ever before known in 
in our grades the past y The extensive circulation of these books will bea bles- | lection. 1 consider it the most satisfactory set of Readers that | have seen.””—HENRY H. HARRIS, 


i 
me work as a teacher and rr, H. B. Kreps, Somerville, N. J. Master Varnum School, Lowell, Mass, 


sing to the public schools of our land.’ 
The Normal Course in Number. The Normal Review System of Vertical Writing. 
By Pres. Jouy W. Cook and Miss N. CROPSEY. By Profs. D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GUNNISON, 


Elementary Arithmetic—New Advanced Arithmetic. Among its unique features are: Constant review; double copies on 
Logical in plan, practical in method; the most safisfaciory arithmetics — each page; special attention to capitals and figures. 


| The Normal Course in Spelling. 
By LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D., and C, G. CLARK. 


->rimary—Advanced—Complete. Adapted to all grades; every 
Ecos papain Spelling Blanks in both Slant and Vertic al Se ript. 


where popular. published. 


The Normal Course in Drawing. 


h. 
The Normal Course in Englis The Normal Music Course. By Prof. H. W. SHAYLOR. 
A series of carefully graded, scientific, artistic drawing books, less 


By A. H. WELSH and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 
complicated and more practic al than any others. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS. 
Elements of Language and Grammer " Stadios in La 1e A complete harmonic system of vocal instruction, ine luding Music 
lish Grammar. A clear, concise, comprehensive Readers: Charts, Supplementary Instruction Books, et 


P. oni skill of eminent and success- 
1e primary school to the university. 


Mailed free on application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


subject. 
blish text-books which embody the experience, se holarshi 
ine Eiieeece in every department of school instruc tion, from t 


Our illustrated catalogue gives full description of all our publications. 
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_ SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, . . . BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. Art Works for... 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, ? School and Home. : 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
We are the only house in America : 
$5 00 Publishing, Manufacturing, Importing, : 
and Dealing in all of the following lines: | 
Popular and Photographs of Great Paintings, Archi- ‘ 
tecture, and Sculpture. Casts of Ancient, Medizeval, 
New York Excursion : and Modern Sculpture. Art Books, Artistic Pottery, and $ 
via the * Drawing Supplies. We cover every phase of Art Work, ; + 
and are specialists in School Decoration. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD We have just issued a beautiful catalogue containing 
H d Bi * over 100 pages, giving titles and prices of thousands of The J. ta Witter Co. * 
udson niver $ subjects in the above lines, with 100 illustrations. Every- ¢ 
and $ one interested in any form of Art should have our Art Publishers — Art Dealers Ks 
Fall Ri Li z catalogue C, and our magazine, “ Art Education.” The 76 Fifth Avenue, New York $ 
q Wer Ines t latter, $2.50 per year ; sample copy, ten cents. Catalogue 
October 6th : free on receipt of postage, 6c. in stamps. : 


Important to 


. FOR VERTICAL WRITING 
Subscribers. 


VOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ © JOSEPH GILLOTIS  YOSEPH GILLOTTS 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF . 
EpDvucATION within the reach of every ( School Furniture until you have 


teacher in the country, we propose to \ seen the best. The 1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
99 The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or Chandler” Adjustable JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


more at $2.00 each. 
This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 


. + Positions filled in every part of 
‘ Winship the country. 
advance, and that the Club, together 


Teachers’ We want Teachers 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


Agency W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Is acknowledged the best. Its Topeka, Kan.: H. C,. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


/)| “cost” is slightly higher than 


| cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the : 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. ¥| cheapest in the end. Personal selections made for School 
New EnGLanp PustisHinG Company, | Catalogues. Officers, with due regard to quali 
Sem, | Dewonetice tications and fitness of candidates. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Journal of Education is published 
may rely upon our efforts. 


weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 


ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- Every Teacher Needs One. 


dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- : : 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber sen Of LAWIGH BONE siercauiauarh nema K have at this time very many calls for teachers of all 


denis Please send semnittanees by Simplex Duplicator. grades. If you desire to change, write us for particulars. 
raft, postal, or express order, or regis- | they may be seen and tested at R No. 5, ill ‘ i + iti j 

tered letter to the publishers, New Eng | be sent by express on application ." i orwit| We can assure competent instructors positions during any part of 
land Publishing Company » HIRAM ORCUTT, |the year. Our method of making personal recommendations to 
Superintendents and School Boards enhances the value of this 


"TINE TS MONHRY. agency to our members. We never notify candidates of vacancies 


unless we feel sure that such notification will be of value to them. 


. SAVE j, Pid a Teachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. 
U he fi R if d No charge to school officers for service rendered. Forms and 
n ion aCl iC al roa gm \circulars free. 
BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA,] OREGON, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 
**The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. Wanted, Teachers who are Any Subscriber 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points, ies ; of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion who 
Colorado Special.’? One Night to Denver. willing to devote a part of their spare would ie have cay 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. time to soliciting orders for our edu- P 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
a ‘or complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address | +4 ¢j i i wri ° 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, MASSEY, sationsl accommodated by sending 


“ 287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, particulars. postal card, the name and address to 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, ) 5 State St, ston, Mass. We pay liberal cash commissions, which he u ould like the paper sent. 
S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass'r Agt., O 
KE. L. LOMAX, Gen't Pass'r & Tk. 4g” New and furnish all necessary supplies 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 (| 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$3.90 year 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, .". 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


LIFE. 


BY JULIA NEELY FINCH, 


A school 

Of rule, 

Immutable. 

Wherein is taught 
The lessons fraught 
With wisdom thought 
Most suitable 

To each one’s need. 
Experience, 

A maid ef stern 
Integrity 

(Short of speech, 
But long of reach 
And memory) 

Is set to teach 

What we must learn 
If we would earn, 
When we go hence, 
Our labor’s meed. 


’Tis not the greatest singer 
Who tries the loftiest themes, 
He is the true Joy Bringer ; 
Who tells his simple dreams. — 
He is the greatest poet 
Who will renounce all art, 
And take his heart and show it 
To every other heart; 
Who writes no learned riddle, 
Lut sings his simplest tune, 
Takes his heart-strings for a fiddle, 
And plays his easiest tune. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Dr. W. T. Harris: The chief care in the man- 
agement of a system of city schools is to grade or 
classify the pupils in such a manner that the inter 
ests of some are not sacrificed for those of others. 


Prestpent W. H. Payne, Nashville: Money lying 
untouched in a bank often has a higher value than 
money that is expended in food and raiment. In the 
way of an abiding and bracing sense of security, a 
mere deposit has a moral value that far transcends 
the value of money that is employed in mere utilities. 


SUPERINTENDENT IRvING W. Horne, Braintree, 
Mass.: Algebra, Latin, and geometry should be in- 
troduced into the grammar schools. Algebra should 
not be taught as a science, but as an easier process 
than the arithmetical; constructive geometry should 
be taught in connection with drawing, and Latin is 
easier learned at twelve than at fifteen. 


SuPERINTENDENT J, A. SHawan, Columbus, 0. 
Shakespeare, the great poet of nature, had ample op- 
portunity for sense training in that most beautiful 
part of all England, about Stratford-on-Avon. The 
result of this training is seen on every page of his 


great works. The great teacher was himself a great 


lover of nature, and no doubt had the most perfect 
sense of training of any man who has ever lived. 
How clearly this is shown in the simplicity of his 
parables and teachings ! 


A SCHOOL DEDICATION IN NORTHERN 


BY MABEL LOOMIS TODD. 


One would scarcely think of Esashi, a little fishing 
village of northern Hokkaido on the sea of Okhotsk, 
as a great educational centre, yet a number ot 
Japanese fanilies repair thither from surrounding 
regions for its school privileges. 

The path of the total solar eclipse of 1896 travers- 
ing this far-away locality attracted to its remote 
shores astronomers of different nationalities, among 
them our Amherst expedition, and for the first time 
in its history numerous foreigners arrived, filling 
Ksashi streets with a novel presence and chatter in 
unknown tongues. The coy Ainu, aborigines of the 
land of the rising sun, looked with unconcealed 
amazement at this invasion, while the Japanese, 
vraceful and polite as always, even when hundreds 
of iniles away from their natural habitat, followed 
our every movement with well-bred curiosity. For 


l‘mperor instead of his portrait been advancing, his 
feet might have pressed earth never before trodden 
by lesser man. Ceremonial black hats covered the 
iieads of white-robed men, who carried the precious 
burden. School children, clean and gaily. dressed, 
formed in separate lines of boys and girls, between 
which the portrait was borne, the lines closing in be- 
lind it, te fellow two by two. 

All this was a few days before the formal dedica- 
tion of the building. On August 9th the eclipse had 
come and gone, and now instruments were being 
packed, camp was demolished, and the Astronomer 
Was Comperetively free to take that part in the cere- 
nionies to which he had been invited by the anthori- 
ties. 

linmediately after breakfast, August 11th, the 
vice-governor of Hokkaido, the governors of various 
provinces, members of the board of education, the 
mayor or chief officer of Esashi and other dignitaries 
called for Professor Todd and his friends, and we all 
proceeded in a stately procession to the new building, 
whose grounds are separated from the town by a fence 


THE NEW SCHOOLITOUSE AT 


the first time, too, the stars and = stripes waved in 
Okhotsk breezes, and modern apparatus raised ques- 
tioning piers toward Kitami skies. 

With characteristic courtesy, the old schoolhouse 
was cheerfully given up to us as headquarters of our 
station. scholars and teachers having just removed to 
a new building across the town, recently completed 
for their increasing numbers. Luxurious camping 
out we accomplished in its wide rooms, while eye- 
pieces and object glasses found not uncongenial rest- 
ing place on shelves where lately the children, during 
schoo! hours, had kept their wooden shoes. 

Japan has a very real and sober interest in educa- 
tion. Officers filling national positions had come 
bundreds of miles to this little hamlet, inaccessible 
by and but recently connected seldom 
steamers with government centres, in’ order to be 
present at the dedication of the new school building 
to high uses. The ceremony only awaited the com- 
yietion cf our eclipse work and the first leisure after 
the great phenomenon. The whole region felt that 
en epoch in its history approached. 

A fine portrait of the Emperor had already been 
sent to the far-off village, for unveiling on dedica- 
tion day. its landing accomplished with impressive 
dignity. A new sampan was built expressly to re- 
ceive it from the steamer, its canopy draped with 
purple and roofed with white bunting, while every- 
thing «float or ashore was gay with flags and lanterns. 
The portrait was enclosed in a square box covered 
with white cloth, long poles giving ease in carrying 
upon the shoulders of men. Along the route from 
landing to schoolhouse little hills of fresh white sand 
had been piled, and as the procession started they 
were smocthed into a path, that, had the bodily 


ESASHI IN NORTHERN JAPAN, 


of turf. On this festive morning a huge arch of 
evergreen, gaily ornamented with searlet and white 
lanterns and many-hued flags, surmounted the en- 
trance gate. The guests of honor were ushered into 
a small room with low tables, where tea was served. 

Soon afterward we were shown to seats next the 
platform in the large schoolroom, filled now with 
children, the girls wearing much searlet, with 
flowery hairpins in their smoothly shining black hair, 
the boys in usual school boy costume of gray silk, 
and Iiack er dark blue kimono. Around the edges 
of the soom were officials, principals of other schools, 
a few handsome Buddhist priests and government 
dignitaries. A sort of shrine at the back of the plat- 
form was gracefully draped in royal purple, and like- 
wise a little table in front. Above, two Japanese 
aes were crossed. The shrine or case itself was of 
beautifully smooth white wood, with paneled doors 
and brass fittings. 

Almost immediately a young man,‘ seated at a 
minute parlor organ, also draped in purple, gave three 
long. slow netes upon the instrument, the last the 
fourth of the scale; whereat everybody rose, and sang 
in unison the Japanese national anthem, which ends 
on the second of the scale. Western methods of 
using the singing voice are not yet known, and what 
a vocal master would call pushing or squeezing the 
notes prevails to an excessive degree, the children’s 
throats actually distending as they forced their nasal 
tones through the slow melody. 

At the end, the school principal rose, faced the 
sucred cabinet and bowed low, opening the doors 
with dignified deliberation to expose the portraits of 
Emperor and Empress, before which every child bent 
nearly to the floor, remaining for two or three full 
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minutes in utter silence. At three slow organ notes should paint for him thereupon our names and senti- HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES.—(IV.) 
mselves wi sh dignity and ments, or a flower or scene. Water colors and 
they straightened themselves with much lignity BY ithe. M. A. NEWELL. 
deliberation, while the principal, facing the por- brushes arrived with it, and we commemorated the ihe ‘ 
happy day and brilliant scene in a way which has un- PLYMOUTH. 


traits, gave his allegiance and congratulations in im- 
pressive iones. All bent low, the shrine was devoutly 
closed, and three more notes announced an upright 
position ence more. Then slowly taking up a long 
box, like the case of a kakemono, or scroll picture, 
the principal drew forth a scroll to which the schoo] 
respectfully bowed, and read aloud the Emperor's 
message, in peculiar sing-song, not unlike the inton- 
ing in our Roman Catholic churches. This consti- 
tutes the Japanese reading or reciting tone, and every 
head remained bowed throughout. Single organ 
notes again, the reader bowed to the shrine, and the 
school joined in singing another melody—always un- 
harmonized---which went as high as the sixth above 
the tonic, once touching the octave, and descended to 
the fifth below. 

Japanese music seems to avoid half-tones, and its 
intervals are unnatural to western ears. The tonic 
plays no.part as any seale-basis, and the melodies 
generally end on the second or fourth, or remain sus- 
pended in mid-air on the seventh. Yet the system 
is philosophic, and many years are spent by ladies of 
high family in mastering its principles. 

After singing, the mayor read a statement from a 
hig Japanese sereli, a record of sums of money given 
hy different persons to the new building, a sort of 
auditing committee’s report, with a short impromptu 
speech of his own, followed by another song. ‘Then, 
while all stood and bowed, the vice-governor rea 
irom an official document; and the head officer of 
tie north Civision of the colonial department also 
made a short speech. He was making a tour of 
itokaido, from his headquarters at Tokyo, and was 
respectfully saluted. The head of the normal schoo! 
in Sapporo spoke, as well as several other guests, and 
the school prinéipal again. Some were not entitled 
io bows or rising, and the distinction was carefully 
reserved. 

Aftarward a sort of response to all that had gone 
lcfore was read exceedingly well by one of the school 
hoys in the mune of his companions; and after an- 
other song the American astronomer was called upon 
for a speech, interpreted sentence by sentence to the 
audience by our official interpreter, Mr. Oshima. 
He spoke of the great interest and appreciation with 
which we saw the strong hold of education upon every 
part of the empire, urged them to have English 
studicd even in far-off Esashi, presented the school 
with a large picture of the 1878 eclipse, and a number 
of books to establish the nucleus of a library, promis- 
ing to send more, later on. Many bows greeted and 
dismissed him, the school standing until he finished. 

Professor Deslandres, head of the French eclipse 
expedition, also made a short speech, turned int 
Japanese by Professor Terao of Tokyo, who had 
studied in Paris. 

After all these exercises we were onee more invited 
the little near the 
ainple luncheon was 
time, of course, after months in 
of chopsticks had become second 
a coveted delicacy. But 
baked salinon, vegetables, 


entrance, where an 
forth. By this 
the empire, the use 
nature, and raw fish 
were also delicious 
and 


to room 


sel 


there 


rice rolled) in 
edible seaweed, 

It is only the point of view which makes an article 
of dict agreeable or otherwise. Put one’s self into a 
Japanese atiitude of mind and every dish is palatable 

execpt, perchance, the sea-cucumber, which have 
never been able to master. 

The building and the guests photographed, and the 
nev were finished: it 
fairly faunched in its career of usefulness to the in- 
habitants of northern Yezo. 


scheolhouse ceremonies was 


But later in the day an elaborate dinner was given 
to the Americans in an airy tea-house open on two 
sides, io the restless sea of Okhotsk and to the town. 
With the Japanese and American flags crossed at the 
entrance, the fifteen or twenty courses served by 
maids most exquisitely dressed in silk crape of every 
pessible delicate shade, and richly broeaded sashes 
(obi), it was like a seene from. some play, or 
heautiful picture. 


some 


Before 
vetore we left, along piece of white satin was 


brought in by Esashi’s mayor, with the request that we 


doubtedly enabled the courtly mayor, good Shirasaka- 
san, to add a noteworthy kakemono to his collection. 

It is unlikely that we shall see Yezo again, muci 
less Esashi in Kitami; but as we stood on the over- 
hanging stern-baleony of the big French man-of-war 
I Alger, pon which we were invited to take the three 
days’ vovage back to Yokohama, and watched the 
kindly friends waving their good-byes from shore 
and sampan, [| felt that the remote little town had 
mace for itself a warm spot in my inmost heart, with 
its generous hospitality, its kindly helpfulness, and iis 
earnest longing for the best development of culture 
and education. 


THE SCHOOLS. 


IMPROVING 


BY NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, PH. D. 


Every movement to improve the common schools 
must reach the pupils through the teachers. It is 
casy to map out courses of study in literature and 
science, Lut absolutely impossible to carry them into 
effect: unless the teachers are qualified to give the kind 
of instruction which the course of study presupposes. 
In these cays no one doubts the value of nature 
study, but what is the use of lecturing to the public 
on the impertance of such instruction so long as the 
people are satisfied with teachers who cannot tell the 
difference between a robin and sparrow. Our 
; forced to compete with agriculturists 
The day has come 


farbaers 
throuehou! the civilized world. 
when they must put brains as well as toil into the 
soil. Ieveryene sees the need of familiarity with the 
growth of plants, with the habits of insects, with the 
work done by the birds in the destruction of noxious 
insects, with the nature of soils, with the methods of 
studying the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
dome, but when reforms are to be made, we show the 
sume Cisposition as when new taxes are to be levied—- 
we wish to tax and reform things far from home, and 
we are net willing that the tax and the reform shall 
Lhegin with ourselves and our homes and our imme 
diate community.  Tlence we are seldom ready to be- 
gin where improvement and reform must always 
begin, if they are to benefit our children, namely, in 
our ewn hemes, in our own schools, among the 
teachers Whom we help to elect and who belong to our 
own set or clique, 

The need of school supervision has viven rise toa 
new profession, that of the superintendent. Very 
ofter. school beards fail to utilize the brains for which 
they are paying. In the purchase of supplies, text- 
hooks, and apparatus, in the preparation of courses 
of study, in the employment of teachers, and in the 
detiils school management the average director 
assumes that he knows as much as the superintendent 
who has devoted a lifetime to the study of schools 
and education 

What banker would allow his bank to be run by 
men who have bestowed half an hour's 
thought vpon finance? What merchant would ex- 
pect his business to prosper if it were directed by men 
who have never expended a half-hour of earnest 
thought in trying to understand the conditions and 
laws of trade? And yet it is expected that the baker 
and the butcher, the saloon keeper and the ward 


seldom 


politician, the man who has made a failure in the 
management of his business and the woman who has 
made a failure in raising her own children, can suc- 
out 
school work and preside over the destinies of the ris- 


cessfully select teachers, map programmes of 
ing generation, as these are linked with the common 
schools. 

Convince the people that education pays, that 
Inoney rightly spent upon the right education of the 
people is the best investment of publie funds ever 
made, then raise all the money for the schools that 
public sentiment will stand in the way of taxation, 
eet a good superintendent and utilize the talent and 
skill for which you pay; follow his advice in the em- 
ployment of teachers and in the Nunagement of the 
schools, and Twill go bail for the results as these will 
hecome manifest in the improvement of our com- 
mon. schools. 


Chattanooga Times. 


“Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of 
Keypt, the little ship load of outeasts who landed at 
Plyinouth two centuries and a half ago is destined 
to influence the future of the world.” 

With this dictum of James Russell Lowell sound- 
ing in our hearts, we started on our pilgrimage to 
Plymouth, Our trip was most enjoyable, not only 
abounding in interesting sight-seeing, but affording 
vuriety of transportation and of weather. Leaving 
Boston at ten in the morning by the steamer “Ply- 
inouth,” we passed Forts Independence and Win- 
throp, Governor’s island, and Fort Warren; in the 
last’ named Mason and Slidell were confined pre- 
vious to their surrender to the British government. 
Sailing between Point Allerton and Brewster island, 
cur bonny boat glided, like a thing of life; along the 
Nantasket beach, beyond harbors and lights, until 
the ancient city was reached. We landed near. the 
historic rock, some of us actually stepping upon it, in 
humble imitation of the first Pilgrims. After some 
attempts to remove this famous rock—one. of which 
resulted in its separation—it remains near the water, 
covered by a pedestal-supported granite canopy. 
Between the piers on each of the four sides of the 
canopy, is an open arch, fitted with iron gates, which 
protect without concealing the rock. Everybody has 
heen fired by Mrs. Hemans’ ringing lines:— 

‘¢The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast.” 

As a matter of fact, there is no reck in sight of the 
Piymouth coast except the famous one which the 
forefathers utilized. 

On our way to Pilgrim hall we passed the old colo- 
nial house, built and occupied by Edward Winslow, 
wiandson of the governor of that name. The house 
was subsequently owned by the father of Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and the chief interest attached to it 
now is that here New England’s philosopher was mar- 
ried, Farther up the same street is the house occu- 
picd by General John Winslow, who effected the re- 
moval of the Aeadians from Nova Seotia, about the 
middle of the last century, fe 

In Pilgrim hall, where we were 
William Y. Davis, are relics of all sorts and sizes 
guns and swords, among them several of the “war- 
like weapons” that hung on the walls of Myles Stan- 
“Burnished and bright and clean, 


welcomed by 


dish’s chamber; 
as if for parade or inspection.” 

Curious articles of clothing, quaint pieces of china 
and silver, antique furniture, bits of ornament, cook- 
ing utensils, and many other things are enclosed 
within the glass cases. Here are the chairs of Elder 
Brewster and Governor Carver, which were brought 
the Mayflower: the cradle in) which was 
rocked the first child) born in’ the colony; John 
\iden’s Bible: an old loom, eloquent, in. its dilapi- 
dated condition, of the homespun which the Puritan 


women patiently wove, and the Puritan men proudly 


over 


wore, 

Perhaps the most interesting things in the hall 
ire the manuscripis—the patent of the colony, issued 
In 1621; an official document, signed by Cromwell in 
i654; the first sermon preached America: some 
eiicial documents issued and recorded by Standish 
and Alden. 

On the summit of a high hill is the national monu- 
ment to the Pilgrim Fathers, which is said to be the 
finest piece of granite statuary in the world. — Its plan 
Ix celagonel; on the several sides are figures em- 
hlamatic of the principles upon which the Pilgrims 
proposed to found their commonwealth, the whole 
crowned by an impressive statue of Faith. 

Leyden street, the first street laid out by the Pil- 
grims, extends from the harbor to the-foot of Burial 
hill, At the lower end of this street was built the 
common house, in which the first town meeting was 
held; and where the treaty with Massasoit was nego- 
tiated, 
tlic site now occupied by the post-office. 
much to interest us in Burial hill, where, 
diuring that first sad winter, more than half the little 
Here was buried 
that 


The home of Governor Bradford stood on 
We saw 


band were cousigned to the earth. 


Rese Standish, “the beautiful rose of love 


‘ 
‘ 
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bloomed by the wayside. She was the first 
of all who came in the Mayflower.” 

Upon her grave the stalwart Captain of Plymouth 
could look from his window. 

On Burial hill is the site of the old fort, which 
served a double debt to pay, being used, also, as a 
piace of worship. There is the site, too, of the old 
watch-house, from which the forefathers could scan 


to die 


the stormy sea, and keep on the lookout for their 


Indian enemies. 

Longfellow has done much to immortalize Ply- 
mouth. 

“Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue 
rim of the ocean” are full of the aroma of his genius. 
Beautiful pictures he has given of the old town, 
where the round of daily life went on so conscien- 
tivusly, and where the round of love seemed as spon- 
taneous as the mayflowers that bloomed in the Ply- 
mouth forests. 

After a thoroughly happy day, notwithstanding 
several falls of rain, we boarded an electric car, which 
conveyed us through a beautiful rural country vo 
Kingston: then an hour or more in the steam car, and 
we were again in Boston, tired and hungry, but glad, 
very glad, we had come. 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS*—(V.) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD. 


I. Pursuing the same line of thought taken up in 
the previous numbers regarding the teaching of 
art in schools, it would be an excellent idea to present 
groups of subjects appropriate to the seasons as they 
come and go. As the gathering in of the rich 
produets of Mother Earth is approaching, let us take 


tion and has a right to expect it in return from you. 
Look at these four fluffy little kittens in a row, all 


Fig. 2. 


of one happy family, I am sure. 
have had a kind mistress. 


Fig.1. ‘Four Lirrte ScAmMPs AKE WeE.”’—By J. Adam, 


a look at a few Harvest pictures by celebrated artists. 
And yet there is nothing especially suggestive of 
autumn in the first pieture, 
unless some little girl or boy 
is reminded of a pussy he or 
she was lucky enough to re- 
ceive as a gift on leaving the 
country 
spent, to bring back to the city 
term 


where vacation was 


when school 
opened. You 
very fond of animals: 
fessed, it last spring, and we 
felt badly when we saw the pic- 
ture of the poor pony left out 


home, 
know we are 
we con- 


in the snow while his master 
caroused in the tavern: but, 
children, there is one summer 
sight almost sadder, and that 
is a poor forlorn cat left at 
home in the city to starve, un- 
less strangers prove more kind 
than the cruel mistress-who is 
enjoying the cool sea breezes 


mav have to 
ing beans at them. 


witu CatT.’’—By Hoecker. 


It is easy to see they 
Did you ever think how 
much expression there is ani- 
mals’ faces and motions? Look at 
these; the one on the left looks 
amiable and contented, with head 
on one side; the next is deeply 
thoughtful, with head cast down, 
as people’s heads usually are when 
they think a great dgal; the third 
one is keen and alert, ready for 
anything that may happen, and 
looks prepared for a spring; we 
could imagine he saw a bird. Now 
the one on the right is funniest of 
all; such a pompous air, such com- 
placency would well fit a grandee; 
she seems to say: “Do you see my 
I am the only one 
ribbon!” Dear, 
them take com- 


fine neck-tie? 
who wears a silk 
little things! let 


fort now, for soon they will 
have to work hard eatehing 


mice, and who knows but they 


dodge naughty boys shoot- 


These boys belong to my Band 


some 


~ 


or beautiful green mountain 
pastures. I hope no one of 
vou will ever be so heartless 
ux to neglect a eat or kitten that has given you affec- 


*Copyrighted, 1898. 


Fig 3. SEPTEMBER.” 


-By Jean Henri Zuber. 


of Mercy. and have learned to do, even to animals 


as they would be done by. 


What is this, children? 


Yes, recite to me the Golden Rule. 
IH. What caught your eye first in this picture? 


( Answer.) 


Was it the black pussy with her bright yellow eyes, 
or the little girl’s funny shoes that turn up like boats, 
or those two queer little knobs on each side of her 
forehead? Perhaps it was the sweet face of the dear 
little girl herself, and think that is the 
best part of the Where do you sup- 
pose this little maid lives, to be wearing such 
funny shoes? 


pieture, 


She lives far away across the ocean, 
where the poor people are called peasants and where 
both women and men, and children, too, have to work 
hard in the fields, and so need very stout shoes that 
will not wear out so quickly as leather ones would; 
and, besides, these are cheaper than leather, and peas- 
ants in Europe are very poor. They earn very small 
sums of money for very hard work. That is why so 
many of them like to come to our country; not be- 
cause they do not love their own native land just as 
much as you love yours, but because after they have 
worked long and faithfully they have so little to show 
for it, and nothing to lay up for their children or to 
give them ani education with. This little girl has had 
to learn most of her lessons from nature. She has 
not bad a school to go to, as you have, but she has 
preserved a sweet disposition, as you can see by the 
expression of her face, and she must be kind, for the 
And that is something every 
one can do,—keep a sweet, kind disposition, no mat- 
ter what happens, and then everything around you 
gees smoother and all who meet you grow happier. 
In Holland and Belgium and some parts of France, 
and along the Rhine (point out on the map) you will 
see little boys and girls wearing such shoes, if ever 
you go there for a summer journey. I have a pair I 
bought in the town where Hans Christian Andersen 
was born, in Denmark (who was he?), and a tiny 
pair given to me in Stockholm (point out on map). 
Think how many things you have to be thankful for 
that those peasant children are not born to! Do you 
believe vow are thankful enough for having been born 
in such a glorious country as the United States, 
where all the best in education and art, as well as 
freedom of life and thought, is the birthright of all 
her sons and daughters? If you have not begun to 
express your gratitude and love of country, begin to- 
day, and you will grow up better citizens and be a 
blessing {o your country and to your fellow-men. 
I}. In the temperate zone where we live there is 


cat seems to love her. 


vreat variety of climate, and while some persons com- 
plain of our summer heat and winter cold, L think 
you will all agree with me that it is more interesting 
and comfortable, too, than it would be to live where 
it was always hot, as in India, or always bitter cold, 
as where the Lapland children live. (‘Tell some- 
thing of life there.) We have the soft, mild days of 
spring, when the tender buds burst into leaf on shrub 
and tree: the full, warm sun of summer that ripens 
the grain and fruits; and the rich autumn colors and 
the air laden with perfume of the gathered harvest. 
The cattle browse lazily under the trees, as in this pic- 
ture, where the shadeis cool and refreshing,and nature 
seoms resting after putting forth all her strength to 
provide winter supplies of all kinds for the children 
of men. I de not doubt many of you have been in 
heautiful country places, but not often where there 
are trees so large as these and casting such rich shade. 
The man who painted this pieture was born in Alsatia 
(where is it?). Did you ever hear the song, “The Blue 
Alsatian Mountains”? (Some one may sing it.) 
Did you ever think what a vast amount of meaning 
there is ina tree? It was once a seed in the dark 
ground, and its nature bade it struggle upwards 
towards the light. Then it rejoiced in the sun and 
air and dew and rain; it struck firm root and bore the 
lashing of stormy blasts, it bravely withstood winter 
frosts, and grew always higher and higher towards the 
sky. A tree represents courage, patience, trust and 
faithfulness, perseverance and protection; the little 
birds nestle in its branches and sing, its cool shade re- 
freshes man and beast. And yet the axe of man can 
with a few blows destroy this slow and beautiful 
growth of years, Children, never let a tree be de- 
stroyed if you can prevent it, unless absolutely neces- 
sary for the good of mankind. 


— 
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WITH THE ORGANS 


OF SENSE. 


EXPERIMENTS 


I. Prevent any sense of smell by pinching the 
nose tightly; now place on the tip, one after the other, 
a piece of apple, a piece of potato, and a piece of 
onion. Do not let the pieces come in contact with 
the lips or the walls of the mouth, thus preventing a 
recognition of a difference in consistency. 

a. Can you name in order the substances which 
have been placed on your tongue? 

l. Did the sensation in the three cases differ? 

¢. What have you gathered from the experiment ? 

Il. Standing some feet away from a window with 
oue eye closed, hold before the other a needle paralle! 
with a window bar at a distance of about six inches. 

Directing the sight to the horizontal window bar, 
what happens to the needle? 

When the needle is the object of sight is the bar 
distinet ? 

What explanation can you offer? 

Cut two circular pieces of paper twelve 
inches in diameter, one white and the other black. 
Paste the white one upon a black background and 
the black one upon a white background. 

Now pin them up so that they have equal light, 
and take a position some feet away. 

Are the two Circular pieces seemingly equal? 

What explanation can you give? 

IV. Hang up a bright red curtain in the room. 
Let the eves rest upon it intently for a minute, at a 
distence of ten feet. Let another person hold a strip 

of gray upon the red background. What is the effeci 
upon the eve? ‘Try other colored strips in the same 
way. 

What explanation will you give? 

\. Plunge a finger into mercury and let it re- 
main for some time. Describe and explain the sensa- 
tion which you experience upon the withdrawal of 
the finger. 

VI. Place two equal light weights, one warm and 
the other cold. on the corresponding fingers of the 
hands. 

Ix one seemingly heavier than the other? 

Does a body vary in weight to correspond with iis 
temperature ? 

What explanation can you. give? 

VII. Experiment with light weights held in the 
palm of the hand until you reach the limit beyond 
which there is no appreciable difference. 


AN IDEAL SPELLING COURSE. 


Viap our your spelling course in the beginning of 
the vear. First, as to oral and written, column and 
sentence spelling.  T shall say only this, that the wise 
teacher will acquaint herself with as many methods 
and devices as possible, and change from one to the 
other, in crder to relieve the tedium and to meet the 
needs of individual children, 
ware of iumning off at a tangent with any particular 
mnethod, because none yet discovered has proved a 
Sceond, under circumstances should 


Before all, she will be- 


imore than fifteen minutes daily be devoted to the 
subject. Whatever benefit the pupils receive from 
their mstrauction in spelling will be obtained within 
this period. Third, would) recommend that the 
words be carefully graded, not only in regard to 
orthographical difficulties, but in accordance with 
the vocabulary of the child as well. In this way, the 
ceurse in spellimg might become as systematic as in 
other sub red ty. Fourth, precedence should be given 
te common words, while technical and unusual words 
should be taught incidentally. By excluding words 
oi the latter class, the course would) be materially 
abridged, and the chances of producing good prac- 


Fifth, the 
course should be further abridged by excluding words 


tical spellers proportionately increased. 
that conta no eateh: i. e., words which naturally 
spell themselves, researches on this point would 
Indicate that more than half the common words be- 
love to this category, and consequently need not be 
stuchied. "The ideal ground to he covered in spelling 

r presented, therefore, by a ear fully 
graded list of the eommon words most lable {to be 


would he 


humber of words in this list. ae 
veording to estimate, would he hetween six and 
seven thousand,—Dr, J. M. Rice, in the Forum. 


ENGLISH WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS.—(IIL) 


BY MARGARET HILL, 


WORK ON POETRY. 


In previous papers* the general outline of the 
study of English in high school has been discussed, 
and the work on Washington Irving given as typical 
of the study of prose. The work on poetry, whiic 
following the main line, presents some special 
features which it may be well to note. 

In) the first place, sight reading comes much later 
in the study of poetry than it does in the study cf 
prose. In fact, no sight reading should be attempted, 
until proicous training enables the pupil to per- 
form the task without throwing utter discredit on 
ihe poem he attempts to present. Few forms of 
nenta! discomfort are worse than that engendered 
hy heing fereed to listen to badly read poetry. 

The primary aim ofall our work was to interest 
or pupils in literature. Of course, we wanted to 
teach, wanted the pupils to study and to learn facts; 
hut above that we desired to interest. This we felt 
would make our work vital to the pupil long after the 
cateli words of school life should be forgotten. 
Ifence, to come back to our theme, only those who 
read well, clearly, distinctly, intelligently, were 
allowed to read poetry to the class. No sight reading 
was given until the senior year. This, of course, does 
not mean that always a particular poem was as- 
signed to a particular pupil. Ten poems, perhaps, 
would be given out to the class as a whole. First tie 
class was asked to read these poems carefully for the 
thought. This part of the work was usually tested 
bv « ten or twenty minutes’ written lesson at the be- 
winning of the next recitation period. The poems 
were divided among the pupils, two or three writing 
on the same poem. The exercise in each case was to 
prescnut in clear, elegant prose the thought of the 
poem assigned, 

Sometimes these papers were collected and cor- 
rected, as to thought, English, and technical errors, 
by the teacher. The corrected papers were returned 
io the Glass fhe next day and formed the subject for 
a icw minutes’ talk on technique. 

As the teacher, however, was a human being whe 
required some sleep, this method was not always 
taken. After the second month of work sometimes 
the papers were merely read by the teacher, and a 
lew typical ones selected and read aloud to the class 
Again, the pupils would exchange 
When these 
papers were returned to their owners an appeal to 
the teacher was in order; and it sometimes happened 


thet the corrector stood corrected. 


With coment. 
papers and correct one another's work. 


The corrections and discussions were always good- 
natured: kept so by the teacher, who allowed nothing 
porsonat to enter in. 

When the teacher was sure that the pupils all 
understood the thoughts of the poems,—that they 
realized, as far as in them lay, the beauty of the ey- 
pression,—then she asked them to prepare to read 
aioud. ‘The whole class was to be prepared on al! 
the poems, 

The method of preparation suggested required 
work at home: nunely, shut themselves in some room 
alone and read each poem aloud at least three times; 
and then, if possible, try one or more on their respee- 
tive families. 

Ancther important feature of the study of poetry 
was memorizing. In some cases the entire class 
conuritted to memory certain poems selected by the 
tercher. , In other cases, the pupils were allowed to 
mike their own selection, subject, of course, to the 
teacher's approval. 

The first time this second device was tried with 
one class, a few frivolous members selected some very 
On the first recitation, after the 
neimes of poems chosen were handed in, ten minutes 
was devoted to written work, wherein each pupil was 
ty state his reasons for the choice he had made. 
Whei a pupil could give no better reason than the 
shortness. of the particular poem, he was asked to re- 
Then the 
teacher selected a poem for him, pointing out reasons 
lor her choice. Incidentally, | might say, the poem 


curious specimens, 


main for a few minutes after the session. 


“October 29, 1896, and January 28, 1897. 


choren in such a case never happened to be remark- 
able for its brevity. 

After sufli¢ient work had opened the pupils’ eyes 
to underlying thought, tests for the quickness and 
accuracy of their powers of apprehension were given. 

The teacher would read aloud twice a poem witli 
which the pupils had no acquaintance. Then she 
would ask them to give the thought clearly and 
siriply in prose. By preference a poem strongly 
metaphorical would be chosen. 

A number of years ago my attention was called to 
suci: ani exercise by the professor of English in on: 
of ovr colleges. He took for his experiment Tenny- 
som’s “Deserted House.” This little poem answers 
ali the requirements. It is short, metaphorical in ex- 
pression, yet perfectly clear to any one who reads ii 
with any thought. Even the pupils who fail utterly 
tv realize at first that the house deserted is the earthly 
hody, wonder, on closer reading, at their own blind- 
Nncss. 

This, I believe, closes the list of exercises especially 
characteristic of our study of poetry. The memoriz- 
ing seems to me the most important feature. I do 
not mean committing simply for some one occasion 
and then speedily forgetting. Our system of reviews 
and re-reviews (outline in paper I.) prevents that. 
The memorizing work in particular is called wp many 
times at different intervals, until the words and 
thoughts are fixed. The pupils find by practice that 
committing to memory becomes very easy. Some 
forv ve least learn to realize the value of a mind well 
storea with the choicest thoughts all ages. With 
them memorizing becomes a life habit. 

Gf course in planning the work on any specia! 
pect, the main line of study is followed. ‘The poets 
life is studied. His contemporaries and friends re- 
ceive their due share of attention. The influence of 
his work is shown. His works are studied as I have 
alicedy indicated, nor are critical estimates of his 
work neglected. 

We find time for this amount of work because the 
whole is so carefully planned that every moment tells. 
Yet the place is elastic as well, and is modified mate- 
rialiy from year to year to suit the needs of different 
Classes. 

Qne more point | want to mention in closing which 
hes nething to do directly with the presentation of 
work to the class; namely, a sort of bookkeeping. 
or perhaps it would be more proper to call it a secre- 
tairy’s report of class work. 

in one school such reports were kept daily for one 
year. and were of great assistance in improving the 
work in the year succeeding. They were foun! 
helpful, too, in answering questions of visitors in re- 
gard to details. 

These reports are of special value where severa! 
teachers are carrying out the same line of work. In 
the schoel that I mentioned a weekly digest of the 
daily reports was handed to the head of the depart- 
ment, who was thus enabled to keep in close touch 
with all the work. 

But whatever the methods in detail, two things, I 
nelieve, are absolutely essential to success in teach- 
ing English: system, which develops an orderly plan 
of work, and enthusiasm, which arouses in the pupils 
a love of literature. 


TALKS ON ARITHMETIC.—(LV.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
36. What is the sum of the first five digits? 142+4+5+ 
4+5=— 15. 
37. What is the sum of the five consecutive numbers from 
10? 1141241384 144 15 = 65. 
Why does this sum differ from the first by 50. 
Because there are five tens and the same five digits. i. e. 
1041 
1042 
10+ 3 
1044 
1045 


50 + 15 ; 
In the case of the first tive digits the same answer 
is obtained by multiplying the middle number by the 


entire number; i. e, 38 by 5 = 15, 
In the second series it is the same, 13 & 5 = 65. 


In the case of children who find it difticult to add 


e 
one — — 
de 
| 
1 
Me 
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correctly, it is frequently because they cannot carry 
the sums safely in mind above 30 or 50. To meet 
such cases it is well, for a time, to allow them to 
check off every time they reach 20, 30, vr 50. Then 
when the end is reached they can count the number 


of 20’s or 30’s and add the final sum. Thus:— 
3 
6— 9— 8 
5 8 9 
4 6 9 
9 8— 
8— 8—- 9 
9 7 9 
6— 4 8 
& 5 9 
9 6 9 


65 62 78 

In 1, every 20 is checked off; in 2, every 30; and 
in 3, every 50. This is found to be helpful with 
seme children who cannot carry large numbers in 
mind and who gain much in power of attention by 
such a device as this. 

Another series of mental exercises which leads to 
close attention and rapid thinking is to ask the rela- 
tion of 70 to 13? and kindred questions. Seventy 
is 5 times 13 and 5 more, or it is 8 less than 6 
times 13. 

38. What is the relation of 50 to 14? 60 to 9? 80 to 
17? 90 to 138? 100 to 16? 65 to 12? 

39. What is the relation of 75 to 10? 11? 13? 14? 
16? 17? 18? 

40. What is the reiation of 85 to 10? 11? 12? 13? 
14? 15? 167 17? 18? 197 207 

41. What is the relation of 95 to 10? 11? 12? 13? 
144? 15? 167 17? 18? 19? 207 

Referring back to factoring and prime numbers, it 
is interesting to know that any prime number above 
10 must end in 1, 3, 7, or 9, because all even numbers 
are divisible by 2 and any number ending in 5 is 
divisible by 5. 

There are 26 prime numbers below 100, and 123 
between 100 and 1,000. Of these 21 are in the 
second 100, 16 in the third, and 16 in the fourth, 17 
in the fifth, 14 in the sixth, 16 in the seventh, 14 in 
the eighth, 15 in the ninth, 14 in the tenth. Any 
number is divisible by 11 if the difference between 
the sums of the figures in the odd and even places is 
or a multiple of 11. The reason can be easily 
studied out on the basis of the explanation of divisi- 
bility by % For instance, 1 is 10 less than a mul- 
tiple of 11, 20 is 2 less, ete., to 90. One hundred is 1 
more than a multiple of 11, 200 is 2 more, ete., up to 
900, 1,000 is 1 less than a multiple of 11, 2,000 
ix 2 less, ete. up to 9,000. Thus every other place 
represents as many more than a multiple of 11 as the 
number represented by that figure, and the other 
places as many less than a multiple as the figure repre- 
sents, so that if vou add the figures in the odd places 
and then those in the even places and subtract, the 
number is not divisible by 11 unless the difference is 
or 14. 

Which of these numbers are divisible by 11?: 101, 
110, 202, 508, 429, 616, 737, 891, 1,012, 2,992, 3,615, 

It is admirable practice to have pupils make a 
It is the best 
In factor- 


table of the prime numbers to 1,000. 
of training in the faetoring of numbers. 
ing a number there is no good in trying numbers 
above the square root. For instance, 289 is 1% times 
17. and 361 is 19 times 19. In seeking the prime 
factors of anv number from 289 to 361 there is no 


good in trving anv number above 19. here are 


-many things that a pupil will soon learn for himself 


if vou will give him hints. There are some things 
that vou can sav to him by way of advice, but they 
ere not facts to be memorized. 

Since the only numbers that can be prime end in 
1.4. t. and 9, these numbers are to be tested for 5 
and 11 by tests already indicated, and then by actual 
division for 7, 13, 17, 19, 23, 29, and 31. 

Make out a list in this way as high as 1,000, and 
test each number to see whether or not it is prime. 

101 103 107 109 
111 113 117 119 
121 123 127 129 
131 133 137 139 
141 148 147 149 

This is the best of practice, and there should) be 

li should not take much 


much of it for seat work, 


time. Jt will help all other lines of arithmetical work, 
and, indeed, all other school work. There should 
be not less than fifteen minutes nor more than thirty 
given each day to some keen abstract arithmetical 
work. 


THE BAT. 


The finding of a bat marks quite an event in child 


life; and if the find occurs at school, it is sure to be an. 


all-absorbing theme for conversation. Let the 
teacher be ready to lead this into the right channel. 
Since the bat is inactive in the daytime, it may be 
kept alive for a day or two in a box without putting 
it to much inconvenience. If handled at all, let it 
be done in a careful manner. The poor bat has 
suffered much from jabs and pokings at the hands of 
school children. 
GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. In which season do we find the bat? 

2. Where do vou suppose that it is at other times? 
(The bat, like the bear, hibernates, It gets very fat 
in autumn and hangs itself up by the claws of its 
hind feet, head downward. It seeks for a hiding- 
place a garret, a barn, a hollow tree, or some other 
dark warm. place. 

3. When do you see the bat flying about? 

!. Why do vou suppose that he flies by night? 

+. Do vou know of a bird that has a like habit? 
(The owl.) 

6. Do vou knew of any insects that are most 
active at nighttime? (Moths.) , 

7. What animal does the bat’s head and body 


resemble? Mouse.) 


of Bat. 


8. Can you mention some things that the bat 
eats. (Moths, gnats, ete.) 

9 Do vou see then a reason why the bat should 
be able to fly? 

10. Do you think of a reason why he should sleep 
in winter? (There are no insects then. He might 
go south like the birds if he were fitted to.) 

10. Is the bata bird? (No. It lays no eggs, and 
feeds its young on milk.) 

11. What is the bat’s covering, fur or feathers? 

12. Are his wings covered? 

13. Can vou infer the kind of teeth that the bat 
has, knowing its food? 

14. Is the bat’s sense of hearing dull or acute? 
Acute, from large size of ears. 

15. Why should the bat hear well? 

16. Are the eyes prominent ? 

17. You have heard the expression, 
a bat!” What does it mean? 

18. Notice that the bones of the wing correspond 
Which is longér, the 


“As blind as 


to those of our arm and hand. 
thumb or the fingers?  (Iingers.) 

19.) Suppose that our arms and fingers were as 
Can vou es 


long in proportion as those of the bat. 
body 


timate their length to the 
(Elbows would reach to knees: hands as long as body: 


comparative 


finger joints half as long.) 
2. What is the use of the elongated bones of the 


fingers and the arm? 
21. Are the back liumbs (legs) of a bat very differ- 


ent from those of a mouse? 


22. Tow many toes on each foot? 

23. What is on the tips of the toes? 

24. Why does a bat need claws? 

25. What do vou find running back from the 
heel? (A long bone.) 

96. Is the skin of the wings thickest near the 


body or at the edges 


27. Does this skin extend to the feet? 

28 Where on the foot is it fastened? 

29. Can a bat fly right up from the ground? 
(No, his wings are in the way.) 

30. Yo vou know what it would do in such a 
(It would climb a tree or wall, and in dropping 
-pread its wings.) 


Case? 


A POEM SEARCH. 


Find the following quotations from Tennyson, and tell 
in what poems found:— 
i. ‘tam a part of all that I have met.” 
2. “Kind heats are more than coronets, 
And simp'e faith than Norman blood.” 
2. “Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs; 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns.” 
4. “Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 
5 “But C for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
6. “The splendor falls on castle walls and snowy sum- 
mits old in story.” 
7. “The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godliked, bond or free.” 
—West Virginia School Journal. 


WORKING SUGGESTIONS. 


The following suggestions sent to his teachers by 
Superintendent O. W. Weyer are worth observing in other 
schools:- 

1. Have the pupils form the habit of sitting and stand- 
ing in good, healthful positions. Do not permit careless 
and ungainly attitudes. 

Teach proper position for writing, and then enforce 
that position for all work in writing. Do not try to ex- 
cuse your pupils or vourself by saying that you have told 
then: hetter, but that they won’t obey you. It is our 
business to have pupils do what they ought to do. 

2. Make special effort to have each pupil in your room 
employ his time well. See that each pupil of the study 
“study hour” in studying. 

Conduct the recitations so as to hold the attention of 
each pupil of the class to the reciting and to your 
teaching. 

Do not cultivate inattention by calling pupils in regu- 
lar order, or by calling upon those who volunteer to re- 
cite. As a general rule, ask the question before you des- 
iguate who is to answer, and you yourself name the pupil 
whe is to recite. 

While a pupil is reciting, do not allow other pupils to 
confuse him by raising hands. Abolish raising of hands 
except when you specially call for it. 


class uses the 


9 


3. In reading, make special effort to get expression 
in whatever the pupil is reading. No subject requires 
more every-minute teaching than reading. Teach, teach, 
and keep teaching. Do not accept poor reading. Do not 
say to a pupil, “You did not read that well,’ and then let 
him quit. Show him wherein he did not read well, and 
then have him do better. ‘ 

The pointing out of errors should be followed by their 
As long as the reading is kept within the 
work of the grade, it is not necessary to read the lessons 
of the text-book consecutively; it may be better not to 


correction. 


ado so. 
Let the teaching of reading be along these general 

lines: 
Mechanical 
Intellectual 


Word mastery, pronunciation. 

Getting the sense of the lesson, 
Expressional--Conveying sense and feeling to others. 
4. In all recitations have the pupils speak with enough 

cistinetness and force to be understood by all the class 

and by visitors. Weare very much at fault in the matter 
of voice training. 

5. Ifa class does not know what you think it should, 

or ci. not do what it should, spend no time complaining 

about it. That pupils do not know is the reason for our 
being employed to teach. 

6. Teach up to the capacity of your pupils; do not 
underteech. Let your language be suited to the subject, 
but do not have it savor of the nursery. 

7. In making up monthly estimates of pupils, avoid 
the error of too high markings. It is much easier to cor- 
rect markings that are too low than those that are too 
high. 

Do not talk marks and per cents. to pupils. 
centive, hold up good work rather than per cents. 
let much time be wasted in having pupils criticise each 


As an in- 
Do not 


other. 

&. In connection with your monthly report, send in to 
vour principal any questions about your work on which 
you may want help. These questions will be considered 
individually with the teacher, or in grade meetings, or 
Midland Schools, 


teachers’ mectings, as may seem best. 
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Public schools in Santiago opened September 15. 


Let loyalty be the professional watchword of the 
year. 


Dartmouth opens with the largest freshman elass 
in her history. 


If there is a city without over-crowded  school- 
houses let her speak up. 


Help alomg the cause of vacation schools for 1809 
for such children as cannot go into the country. 


Massachusetts now has her first state law requir- 
ing cight months in a school year, and yet but four- 
tecu towns in the state have had less than that for 
Inany vears, and these towns have such light popula- 
tien as to be but a fraction of a per cent. That fac! 
speaks volumes for public sentiment. Now these 
Fourteen are to have an eight months’ school year. 


Marietta College, Ohio, has been a pioneer on more 
one occasion, but never has she led) more defi- 
nitety than in her recent establishment of a Cambrian 
professorship to be filled by a Welshman of such at- 
tainments and training as to be qualified to teach 
Welsh history, biography, language, and literature, 
and to conduct original research into the achieve- 
tents of the Welsh people, and to trace Welsh influ- 
ence as a factor in human progress. 


In the death of Dr. Samuel Eliot. the predecessor 
of Mr. Seaver as superintendent of Boston, the eity 
loses one of its most classie scholars, and educational 
Dr. Eliot 
veverley farms on September 14. He was 
He took the 
Ile was the 
author of several works of rare literary merit, and 
Was president of Trinity College, Hartford. for sev- 


Vears, 


CL le Ss one of the ir most cultured leaders, 
ced at 
in this city December 23. 18?1. 
! 

Mghest honors at Harvard in 1838. 


He Was cleeted upon the schoo] board of 
» 
Boston when he resigned as superintendent, 


The California normal school trustees have done 
the right thing most gracefully in unanimously elect- 
ing Hon. Samuel 'T. Black to the presidency of San 
Diego norma! school. This was done at the first 
meeting of the board after the failure of the Repub- 
lican party to re-nominate him as state superintend- 
ent. Mr. Black knew nothing of this proposed 
action, indeed had no suspicion he was to be thought 
of in this connection. The board has been divided 
regarding the choice of a president. This unifies the 
hoard, and gives the school a leader every way quali- 
fied, 


TWO LEGAL DECISIONS. 


The new Massachusetts law, requiring eight months 
i the school year, affects fourteen towns that have 
had a shorter year. One of these towns wished to get 
state aid without increasing the local appropriation. 
The state fund is distributed only on condition that 
ihe towns do not reduce their salaries. Now this town 
tried to argue that if a teacher was paid $280 for 
twenty-eight weeks, it was no reduction if she was 
paid $280 for thirty-two weeks, but Attorney-General 
Knowlton rules that such action is a reduetion. Any- 
thing less than $320 for thirty-two weeks is a reduc- 
tion. ‘That is good sense as well as good law. 

Attorney-General Knowlton further decides that 
all legislative action of this kind affecting the finances 
of the town cannot go into effect until the beginning 
of the next financial year of the city or town. 


HARVARD GEOMETRY. 


Word comes from all sides that the Harvard exam- 
inations this year mowed down the candidates in 
geometry like a cyclone in a corn field. It has been 
years since there has been such a slaughter of the 
innocents. Even Mr. Bradbury of the Cambridge 
Latin, Mr. Collar of the Roxbury Latin, and the 
Boston Latin rolled up swaths of failures in geometry 
where they captured honors easily in other studies. 
It is interesting to inquire why this is thus. Is it 
newness in the teaching or in the examinations? 
What hustling there will be in geometry in all second- 
ary schools this coming year! The Harvard exam- 
ination is the great scholastic institution of the age, 
and has a greater influence in determining scholastic 
With all 
attacks upon it as “tyrannous,” it continues to grow 
It is now as potent in the 


emphasis than any other American force. 


more and more in power. 
West as in the East. The more severe the entrance 
caamination, the larger Harvard seems to be. This 
year some of the best records were made by schools 


beyond the Alleghenies. 


SUPERINTENDENT ANDREWS IS RIGHT. 

Superintendent EK. Benjamin Andrews of Chicago 
ix not likely to follow the career of humility that has 
been ascribed to most superintendents in their rela- 
tions te the school board. It was every way refresh- 
ing to have him begin his official relation with the 
hoard of education by suggesting that he was en- 
titled, or should be, to a seat in the board of eduea- 
tion with the same privilege of speaking upon any 
question before that body as the members, but with- 
out u vote. This is the assertion of what ought to 
be the right of every city superintendent. It is ab- 
‘urd for any superintendent to be exeluded. He is 
tie professional expert of the board, and should be 
the edviser on all occasions. No board can be sure 
that it is acting intelligently until it is duly enlight- 
ened by this expert. He should have no yote, but 
he should have a voice in the deliberations. It would 
magnify the office and would give the superintendent 
the public standing that he needs for his greatest use- 
iulness. The educational people of the country are 
duly grateful to Dr. Andrews for this prompt asser- 
tron-ef his rights. It is unfortunate that the board 
turned him down without ceremony. The trustecs 
of Brown University are not the only persons who do 
not heed all of Dr. Andrews’ suggestions, but so long 
ix le has as just a cause as this latest he can afford to 
inahe the issue. 


IS SPELLING IMPORTANT? 


A subseriber asks: “Is it worth while to waste co 
much time-on spelling? Doesn’t a brainy man often 
capend too much energy in trying to spell correct]y? 
Havent many of our greatest men spelled abomi- 
nably?” Our subscriber states what many believe,.- 
that spelling is not worth all the effort that able men 
vive to it—-but all this has no bearing upon the case 
of teaching spelling to children. 

sv moderti processes any child of clear head can 
with comparative ease learn to write correctly all the 
words he uses, and if he writes reasonably often, \e 
will never feel humiliated from incorrect spelling, 
Argue as we may, any man or woman of ordinary 
social position will be greatly annoyed if he misspells 
words that all should spell correctly. He will suffer 
less from the criticism of others than from his own 
consciousness of inability to write correctly. It js 
true that adults often suffer needlessly in this matter, 
It is not worth while for any wise man to lose sleep 
over what was not done for him in his youth, but there 
is no excuse for allowing any child of to-day to grow 
up under conditions that can jeopardize his peace of 
mind in this regard. 


FRED BURK IN THE ROLE OF CERVERA. 

Upwards of a year ago there was in Massachusetts 
a man or two whose estimate of the state normal! 
schools tallied with the Spanish estimate of the 
Yankees, and they spoke of them in terms about as 
respectful. Ordinary talk did the normal schools no 
harm and their opponents no good, consequently, a 
fleet of “first-class” warships under Admiral Burk 
sallied forth upon the Atlantic. In June, 1897, 
these ships were reported at Cape Verde. No sarcasm 
is intended by this use of “Verde,” as it is merely a 
Cervera parallel. After Mr. Burk’s first harmless 
article in the June Atlantic, which was noted chiefly 
for what it threatened to do when it met the enemy, 
it disappeared like the Cape Verde fleet, and for 
twelve long months was in hiding until a six-line in 
quiry in the Journal of Education gave ground for 
suspicion that it was in hiding for safety in the harbor 
of Santiago, and Admiral Burk insisted, like Cervera, 
that he did not like to die “like a rat in a trap,” and 
so he sailed timidly upon the broad Atlantic once 
more, only to repeat Cervera’s experience, and sec 
his fleet go to the bottom of the sea. 

Cervera escaped with more honors than does Mr. 
Burk. The sinking of one vessel need only be 
neted at this time, others later. Mr. Burk chose as 
his flagship the announcement of the unpopularity o! 
the Massachusetts normal schools. Ile chose a pecu 
liar period, in which every city in the state had estab 
lished a popular free training school, so that students 
could board at home and be morally sure of a hon 
appointment. In the case of one normal school four 
fifth of its natural clientele was placed under training 
school privileges. Even then the decline in attend 
ance was a mere trifle, not enough to prove anything 
But Admiral Burk had chosen his flagship and vested 
everything upon this evidence of unpopularity. Oh, 
tie irony of fate for both Cervera and Burk! Dur 
ing the twelve months in which his fleet was in hid 
ing after its Cape Verde disappearance, the popu 
larity, without the “un,” of the Massachusetts norma! 
schools was demonstrated by an increase in one yeat 
of sixty-iwo per cent. in the entering class. Such a 
record was never before made in any class of insti 
tutions. But Admiral Burk kept his flagship flying 
before the enemy, hoping that this September, afte) 
lis brilliant (?) revelation of their unpopularity, ther 
would be a falling off from last year’s fabulous recor 
which would have surprised no one and have gla! 
dened his heart; but the normal schools have openc:! 
and with the announcement of the numbers he ! 
gone upon the reef, and is surprised at the good natu! 


1) 


of the enemy, which is more inclined to feast t! 
imprison him in his diseomfiture. 


One example is all-sufficient. Bridgewater is 0! 


of the schools at which the venom of attack is directed 
Tts success for fifty vears and more has been a 1 
flag—no reference to the Spanish bull fights. No 
within four years there have been four new normal 
schools established, and two of the other schools have 
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been strikingly popularized, and one of the new 
schools is in Bridgewater's very dooryard. Any 
reasonable shrinking could be accounted for. 

The class that graduated twenty years ago at Bridge- 
water had as its high-water mark, upon entering, 
thirty-four members. This year the school admits 


135 and rejects forty. These forty would 
have been accepted twenty years ago, would 


be accepted by most of the normal schools of the 
United States to-day. More than half of those that 
Bridgewater rejects would have been accepted by more 
than half of the colleges of the United States. That 
is to say, she rejects more than applied then, and ad- 
mits almost four times as many as she did then. Un- 
popular, indeed! How many colleges in Massachu- 
setts are so popular, judged by Admiral Burk’s 
standard ? 

Mr. Burk ought not to be held responsible for the 
sinking of his fleet. Like Cervera, he is an elegant 
gentleman, a scholarly man, and was a good superin- 
tendent, but he is a Californian and knows nothing 
about the Massachusetts normal schools, and it was 
his misfortune that he had a poor steering committee. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN NEW ENGLAND.—(1,) 


[ Editorial Correspondence. | 

It was in June that I looked about New England among 
the colleges, high schools, academies, seminaries, and 
graduations in mass of the grammar schools, but it was 
such a busy time, often with two important professional 
or social functions the same day, and with conditions that 
required all thought on acquitting one’s self creditably, 
that the record of that busy month is tardily presented to 
the readers of the Journal, and if it lacks the vivacity es- 
sertia!l to a readable correspondence, it must be at- 
tributed to the interjection of several thousand miles of 
travel, much thinking along other lines, and a very 
heated term between the then and the now. 

BOSTON. I go West and South to learn from the en- 
terprising educators who are hustling in great shape, and 
from meni and women whose inspiration is a tonic, and 
return to be surprised for the hundredth time at some new 
and rerarkably good thing at home upon which I had not 
before stumbled. I visited schools in Boston and suburbs 
more than in any other five cities in the country, but I 
shall have to increase this ratio in order to keep up with 
There are more 
than a hundred buildings in the city in which there is ex- 
cellent teaching, unrivaled in the length and breadth of 
the land. I was at only two of these in June, the Everett 
and the Bennett, and to speak briefly even of what I saw 
would exceed the limits of this article. Before the year 
is passed my readers shall hear much of good things in 
the Bcston schools. 

CAMBRIDGE. What a glorious city Cambridge is! 
The beauty of her streets, the elegance of her school- 
houses and other public buildings, the classic grace of 
everything about Harvard, the scholarly and professional 
rank of her public schools, make her pre-eminent among 
American cities. She owes as much to Superintendent 
Francis Cogswell in supervision as Harvard owes to 
President Charles W. Eliot in administration, and more 
to her high and grammar school principals and teachers 
than can ever be expressed. 

REVERE. For educational enthusiasm Revere can be 
depended upon every time under the reign of the present 
public. spirited citizens. Superintendent Peaselee has 
focused all the best sentiment of the town upon the 
schools, and no hall will begin to accommodate the 
crowds that seek to honor the children on their festival 
occasions. Much of the success is due to the Revere Jour- 
nal, one of the best local papers in New England, whose 
editor not only uses his columns for the good of the 
schools, but throws his personality into every public 
movement that seeks the advancement of school interests. 

READING. It is often #:id that Reading has been 
more highly favored in her school boards than any other 
Massechusetts city or town. That would be difficult to 
prove, and yet, so far as I know, it is true. It has never 
been without experts on the one hand and citizens of 
greatest influence on the other, not infrequently combin- 
ing both in one. Colonel Carroll D. Wright of interna- 
tional fame was at the head of the committee for many 

Horace G. Wadlin, one of the able men in the 
has been its leading member for nearly twenty 
years. Walter S. Parker, one of Boston’s eminent educa- 
tors, a leader in all town affairs, has been upon the board 
for more than a decade. Henry C. Parker, one of the 
ablest of the young men in the profession in Boston, is 
Other men of less professional dis- 


years. 


now upon the board. 
tinction, but of great local influence, are upon the board, 


while other Boston men, notably Warren B. Eaton, have, 


in their time, served the town though the schools. One 
of the best school buildings in the state has been recently 
erected and located in the best lot for the purpose in town. 
All that money anda wise expert building committee 
could do has been done in locating, planning, and equip- 
ping this elegant building. Superintendent Hussey was 
at the seat of war at the time of graduation, but serious 
ill health necessitated his early return, so that he has 
sturtea the schools this year. 

WINTHROP. For the second year I have stood before 
the graduating classes of Winthrop, a town that prides 
itself upon being the banner town in intelligence and 
mcrals among the seashore resorts of New England. It 
is one of the few places on the coast that is “open” all 
the year, being relatively as attractive in winter as in 
summer. Superintendent Douglass has been here long 
enough to get the school affairs well in hand, and all 
classes of citizens take pride in seeking the same educa- 
tional prominence that they have in the “no license vote,” 
in which they have long held the banner. 

MIDDLEBORO. For pure professionalism, Middle- 
boro, under Superintendent Jacoby’s leadership, takes 
first place, when location and size are considered. The 
teachers rally with entire unanimity and great heartiness 
to every call made upon them, and the enthusiasm of the 
children matches that of the teachers. 

PAV TUCKET, R. I. Few manufacturing centres are 
favored with the active educational interest of so many 
of her prominent citizens as Pawtucket. Few places 
have been favored with three such superintendents as 
Alvin F. Pease, one of the best business men and judges 
of tecchers in New England, H. M. Maxon, a man of rare 
tact and professional skill, and Gilman C. Fisher, a broad 
guage educator and an inspiring leader. The new super- 
intendent, Henry D. Hervey, enters upon his work with 
every promise of success. The citizens always turn out 
ei masse when the children are at the front. 

THOMASTON, ME., is one of the charming spots in 
the Pine Tree state. It was made historic by the resi- 
dence of General Knox of Revolutionary fame, one of the 
men whom the state, on all occasions, honored in his life 
and idealizes in remembrance. Isn’t it a bit unnatural 
that towns noted as prison towns should so often be in 
lovely localities? Concord, Mass., means prison life to a 
vast number of people, but it is as charming as an inland 
town can be, and Thomaston is only known to the multi- 
tude as the prison town of Maine, whereas it is one of 
her most delightful villages, with beautiful homes and 
excellent schools. For many years her teachers have 
been called to the best places in larger towns. Educa- 
tional enterprise has long characterized Thomaston. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


It was a well-balanced and representative commis- 
sion of nine which the president appointed last week 
for the purpose of investigating the charges of ineffi- 
cieney brought against the several bureaus of the war 
department: but several of those who were asked to 
serve have declined, and, at the present writing, it is 
not clear how the commission will be finally con- 
stituted. Some newspapers, with whom possibly the 
wish is father to the thought, are predicting that it 
will be impossible to secure a commission whose find- 
ings would command respect, and that the whole 
matter will be abandoned. It is not surprising that 
former secretaries of war do not like to join in an in- 
quiry which is a refleetion upon the present adminis- 
tration of that department, and there is a somewhat 
similar diffeulty m the case of high military officers; 
vet these are men whose judgment, if it could rest on 
sufficient data and could be freely expressed, would 
he that of experts. A) thorough investigation of 
some kind is necessary to allay the uneasiness in the 
public mind. 

* * * 

The adjustment of our relations with Spain is 
well under way. The evacuation commissions are in 
session at Havana and San Juan, and it will not be 
lone before the departure of Spanish troops and 
cfficials from those islands begins. The peace com- 
inissioners have received their instructions, and are 
on their way to Paris. What the instructions are has, 
of course. not been disclosed, but it is generally as- 
<rmed {hat they warrant a demand for the whole of 
the island of Luzon. The Spanish Cortes has been 
prorogued after a brief session, at which the one item 
of business transacted was the passage of a law. 
formally authorizing the government to surrender 
the colonic s in aecordance with the provisions of the 
Thus empowered, the Queen regent im- 
There were stormy 


protocol. 


mediately signed the protocol. 


scenes in both chambers while the discussion was in 
progress, but Senor Sagasta repressed unpleasant 
comments, not only in the Cortes but in the press; 
and speeches and manifestos which could not be got 
into print fell flat. The Spanish premier was in a 
difficult position, but he conducted himself with a 
firmness and resolution which command admiration. 
* * * 

There are conflicting reports as to the situation in 
the Philippines. General Otis, who is in chief com- 
mand since General Merritt left to take part in the 
peace negotiations at Paris, sends favorable reports, 
and expresses the opinion that no re-enforcements are 
necessary. The orders which he gave the insurgents 
te withdraw from the suburbs of Manila within a 
specified time were complied with, though somewhat 
sullenly, and there seems no immediate prospect of 
disturbance in the city or its environs. But at 
Malolos, thirty miles distant, the insurgents have been 
holding some kind of a constitutional assembly under 
Aguinaldo’s leadership, and the whole drift of the 
movement is toward complete independence, and an 
armed resistance to any restraint upon it. There are 
dissensions among the insurgents, and another leader, 
Artacho by name, who is hostile to Aguinaldo, is at 
the head of a considerable army. Aguinaldo is as 
ignorant as he is arrogant, and he has no conception 
of the power of the United States, and very little 
gratitude for what has been done by us in relieving 
the Filipinos from Spanish rule. It seems to have 
heen his expectation, and that of his followers, that 
the American forees, having helped the insurgents to 
defeat the Spaniards, would promptly withdraw and 
leave the Filipinos to loot and ravage as they pleased. 
Whether they will yield peaceably to the inevitable is 
yet an epen question. 

* * * 

Our government has formally notified Turkey that 
it cannot accept the Turkish disclaimer of responsi- 
bility for the riots in Asa Minor in which the prop- 
This 
seems to point to a more vigorous pressing of the 
just claims for redress to which Turkey hitherto has 
turned a deaf ear. Publie opinion would undoubt- 
edly sustain our government in pushing these claims 
to the point of collecting them by force. To the 
ordinary Turkish habit of procrastination there is 
added in this case an apparent contempt for the 
United States. and a deep-seated conviction that noth- 
ing more formidable than remonstrance is to be ex- 
pected from us. The sight of the stars and stripes 
afloat over first-class battleship would probably 
bring Turkey to her senses, but nothing else will. 
Neither the lives nor property of American mission- 
aries are safe in Turkey, so long as Turkish officials 
of high and low degree suppose that our government 
is either unable or indisposed to protect them. 

* * 


erty of American missionaries was destroyed. 


There is always liable to be a fly in the ointment, in 
the affairs of nations, as of individuals. In the case 
of the English, who have just effectually “smashed” 
the Mahdi, or his successor, at Omdurman, it is found 
in the unexpected news that the French under Major 
\iarchand, are already in possession of Fashoda, three 
hundred miles or more up the White Nile from Om- 
durman. The tidings reached General Kitchener, 
rather curiously, from the captain of a dervish gun- 
leat which, trying to eseape up the Nile, was fired 
upon by the French at Fashoda. Major Marchand’s 
expedition has been for two years working its way 
eastward from the French Congo to the Nile. The 
point where it has hoisted the French flag is unques- 
tionably within the sphere of British influence, and 
if it were to maintain itself there, it could effectually 
prevent the accomplishment of the British plans of 
securing control across the continent from Cairo to 
the Cape. The most ominous feature of the current 
reports is that an Abyssinian army, ten thousand 
strong, is said to be co-operating with the French. 
If this report is true, there are likely to be serious 
complications, for the Abyssinians are better fighters 
than diplomatists, and since they annihilated the 
lialians at Adowa, they have no great respect for 
I‘uropean forces. Fashoda lies not far west of King 
Menelek’s boundary, and if he is in a truculent mood 
he can make trouble for the Anglo-Egyptians, though 
he will tind them of sterner stuff than the Italians. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


ANSWERS TO AUTHORS FROM SUGGES- 
TIONS.—(IIL) 


[For Suggestions see Journal of August 18. } 


67. F. Maricn Crawford. 
68. Alcott. 

69. Beecher. 

70. Edward “Bellamy.” 
71. C. F. “Browne” (Artemas Ward). 
72. Burns. 

73. John “Burroughs.” 
74, Lydia Maria “Child.” 
75. James Fenimore “Cooper,” or Cowper. 
76. Webster. 

77. Bacon. 

78. Chapman. 

79. George “Fox” 

80. Swift. 

81. Newton. 

82. Pope. 

83. Walpole. 

84. Penn. 

85. Goldsmith. 

86. Young. 

Akenside. 

88. Chatterton. 

89. Crabbe. 

90. Churchill. 

91. Blackstone. 

2. Maria “Edgeworth.” 
93. Scott (Scotfree). 

94. Coleridge. 
95. Southey. 
96. Campbell. 
97. Carlyle, or Carlisle. 
98. Herschel. 

99. Lamb. 

100. Leigh “Hunt.” 


’ MILITARY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Editor Journal of Education: In reply to your letter 
which I find in my mail on my return from a summer 
outing, I beg to say that there is no department of school 
work in which I have had more interest than military 
discipline. The high schools all over the country ought 
to teach military tactics, and have well-organized and 
well-disciplined companies among the students. This 
will not only give the youth of our country the necessary 
preparation for efficient service in any war that may, like 
the war with Spain, be somewhat suddenly declared, but 
it will be a strengthening feature of the high schools 
themselves. There is enough of the glory surrounding 
military organizations to lead boys and young men to an 
inclination to connect themselves with military organiza- 
tions, wherever it can be done without burdensome ex- 
pense. I believe that the teaching of military tactics and 
the organizing of good military companies in our high 
schools will do much to increase the per cent. of pupils 
enrolled in high schools. . 

The government could well afford to extend a helping 
hand in equipping high schools for this kind of work. It 
would be far less expensive and far more valuable to the 
country than maintaining a large standing army. The 
recent war demonstrates the fact that the best soldiers 
are not those who have had long service in the standing 
army, but are those who have come from the military in- 
stitutions of the land. It demonstrates the further fact 
that if these students are given military training, much 
valuable time will be saved at a critical moment in organ- 
izing and drilling green recruits. 

Superintendent C. B. Gibson, Columbus, Ga. 


Editor Journal of Education: I write to thank you for 
your symposium upon ‘Military in the Schools” in the 
issue of the Journal for August 25. The subject has been 
agitated in this state for ‘several years, and at least two 
hills have been before our state legislature, having for 
their object the introduction of military drill into the 
public schools. From the first I have been opposed to 
the scheme, as contrary to the spirit of Ame-vican schools, 
and the purposes for which Ameriean schools are main- 
tained. 

The sudden and unexpected war which came upon us 
this year brings again this subject into unusual promi- 
nence, and it is well that we, as educators, stop and th nk 
whither we are drifting, if we allow ourselves to be car- 

ried off our feet by the present. situation. 
jection if the state of Ne 


I have no ob- 
w York, for example, wishes to 
establish a state military school, where young men may 
he educated for the service of the state; but I am de- 


cidedly of the opinion that the public schools have no 
business to attempt anything of the kind. There will be 
no lack of influences to foster and encourage a military 
spirit among our young people, so long as the daily 
papers and the illustrated magazines continue to publish 
war news and war articles. Then, too, the honors paid to 
the returning heroes in any community will do their 
share in inculeating the idea that patriotism means “‘go- 
ing to war.” 

Let the schools teach a truer, a deeper, a more lasting 
patriotism, and leave military training to the military 
schools. James S. Cooley. 

Glen Cove, New York. 


I thank E. A. Scudder of the English high school, Cam- 
bridge, for diawiug attention to the passage in Ovid, 
Fifth Book, 416th line, about “Comparing little things 
with great.” This, with the passages that I had previ- 
ously noticed in the Journal from Vergil’s “Eclogues” 
and “Georgics,” makes an interesting trio of such pas- 
sages. The one in Ovid relates to a rebuke which the 
fountain Cyane gives to Pluto as he is hurrying off with 
Proserpina, the daughter of Ceres, whom he had stolen 
or kidnapped while she was innocently and joyously gath- 
ering wild flowers. Cyane says that the river Anapis also 
loved her, but treated her more becomingly, for he 
courted her and married her, instead of frightening her 
and carrying her off by stealth. She says that Plato 
ought to have asked the consent of Proserpina’s mother. 
Cvane's case was humble as compared with that of Pro- 
serpina; little—parva—things compared with great— 
magnis—-things.—R. L. Perkins, 22 Pemberton square, 


Boston. 
Q---—— 


REDUCED IMMIGRATION. 


During the fiscal year ended June, 1897, the total ar- 
rivals of immigrants into the United States amounted to 
230,832, of whom 228,952 were landed, and 1,880 debarred 
and deported at the expense of the various steamship 
lines by which they were taken to the United States 
shores. Of these deported, 328 were under contract: to 
perform labor in the United States, and 1,289 were re- 
turned as belonging to the classes of aliens prohibited 
from landing. In addition to the debarred immigrants, 
2638, who had become public charges within one year after 
their arrival, were returned to the countries whence they 
had come. The total immigration of the last fiscal year 
was the smallest in any year since 1879, and was less by 
112,435 than that of the previous year. From 1884 to 1893 
the total was 4,720,624, an annual average of 472,062. 
From 1894 to 1897 the number was 1,118,266, an annual 
average of 279,566. 


BOMBARDMENT NOT SERIOUS. 


In 1870-71 the bombardment of Belfort lasted seventy- 
three days, during which 99,453 projectiles fell within the 
city, and there were but sixty victims killed or fatally 
wounded. At Strasburg, during the siege of thirty-eight 
days, the Germans fired upon the city, mostly at close 
range, 148,722 shells, with a record of only 300 victims. 
Finally, at Paris, where the bombardment lasted only 
twenty-three days, 10,000 siege shells were thrown, kill- 
ing and wounding 107 persons. 

, 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Philippine islands number about 1,200, with an 
area of 115.000 square miles and a population of nearly 
7,000,000. Luzon, the largest island, is about the size of 
Cura. The principal products are sugar, coffee, hemp, 
tobacco, and indigo; it is probable that, with proper de- 
velopment, the revenue from the islands would largely 
exceed the cost of government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan, who lost his life there in a battle 


with the natives. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

Seeing a list of some of these in the Journal of June 9, 
it occurred to me that it would facilitate recollection of 
them to compare them with the catalogues that we have 
in some passages in the Bible. In the breastplate to be 
worn by the high priest (Exodus xxviii.: 13) we find four 
tows of stones: the first row, sardius, topaz, and car- 
bunele; the second row, emerald, sapphire, and diamond: 
the third row, ligure, agate, and amethyst: and the 
fourth row, beryl, onyx, and jasper. 

In the twenty-first chapter of Revelation we are told 
that the foundation of the walls of the New Jerusalem 
was to consist of these stones in succession: first, a jas- 
per; second, sapphire; third, chaleedony; fourth, emer- 
ald; fifth, sardonyx; sixth, sardius; seventh, chrysolite; 
eighth, beryl; ninth, topaz; tenth, chrysoprasus; 
eleventh, jacinth: and twelfth, amethyst. Several of 
these are mentioned, singly or in smaller groups, in other 
R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


passages. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by George Wyndham. New 
York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. cxlvi-}-343 pp. 
Price, $2.00. ‘ 

The literary essayist upon things in general, after the 
fashion of Mr. Howells,.could ask for no more fruitful 
text for a discourse than the volume containing George 
Wyndham’s edition of the poems of Shakespeare. A con- 
siderable part of the bookish tendencies of the moment in 
An-erica are embodied within their covers. The leaves, 
from the rubricated title to the over-large headlines, re- 
flect admirably the growing demand for a tasteful, well- 
proportioned, easily-read page. The imprint suggests 
the constantly-increasing number of publishers who can 
claim the attention of the watchful observer of literary 
history, and who lay their claim upon their success, which 
is won in turn by their attention to the preferences of the 
book buyers—as distinguished from book readers—who 
demand something that shall at least seem artistic. 
Again, the stupid and demoralizing misprints which 
stare at the casual turner of leaves shows how thin is this 
veneer of culture and taste upon many whose support 
these publishers may apparently rely with confidence. 
But of greatest interest, perhaps, is the fact that such a 
book as this one of Mr. Wyndham should be issued by 
such a publisher. The position of Messrs. Crowell in the 
publishing world is very strong. Theirs is a well-known 
house, with a fairly-earned reputation, among a clientele 
upon whose patronage they can safely rely. But it is not 
the habit of the house to bring out books of the character 
in which the critic is bound to consider Mr. Wyndhari’s 
volume. That this venture into the realm of their rivals 
will be a success there can be no doubt. It will be more 
interesting as a venture if it tempts them to repeat the 
experiment. 

For George Wyndham’s “Shakespeare”’ is distinctly a 
work of considerable scholarship. However strongly the 
book-buying masses may be tempted to purchase this vol- 
ume as a gift-book, or as a “Shakespeare” because it is 
an edition of the master, these were not the buyers for 
whom Mr. Wyndham prepared his volume. The text of 
the poems is a student’s text, intended for the use of 
those who enjoy their reading only when they know that 
they are reading what their author wrote, unhampered by 
the guesses of emendators. The introduction, as has been 
said already by a writer deeply versed in Shakespeare 
lore, makes this book one of the notable contributions to 
our knowledge of the master poet. Mr. Wyndham has 
studied the poems in all their various relations deeply, 
and no less sensibly than thoroughly. He has kept him- 
self free from the squabbles of those who search the son- 
nets, as charwomen paw over one’s waste-paper basket, 
for biographical details. He has read and lived much 
cutside of the sonnets; he feels as well as looks when 
he reads these. Best of all, he is so thoroughly a product 
of the best ideals of American scholarship of to-day that 
the reader, however set his critical apprehensions, does 
not think to care whether he is ‘‘provincial’”’ or American, 
or even an Oxford graduate. In short, Mr. Wyndham’s 
book is such an admirable piece of Work, so thoroughly 
satisfactory in every respect, that the critic inevitably 
finds himself wondering whether by some chance he has 
been surprised into saying that the book is better than, 
as it might stand to ‘‘reason,’’ can be possible. But an 
examination of one simple, yet very crucial, point soon 
sets all doubts at rest. This point, incidentally, is one 
which concerns the general reader very nearly. Mr. 
Wyndham begins his introduction with a sketch of the 
life of Shakespeare. The best sketch of that career, 
within reasonable compass, is that by Sidney Lee in ‘‘The 
Dictionary of National Biography.” 

it is dcubtful if there is any other biography of the poet 
which challenges Mr. Lee’s pre-eminence as successfully 
as does that of Mr. Wyndham. The great dictionary we 
may all read at the public libraries; Mr. Wyndham’s 
book is one which every reader who loves Shakespeare 
may and ought to own. 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD; OR, STO- 
RIES ABOUT TEA, COFFEE, SUGAR, RICE, ETC. 
By Mary and Elisabeth Kirby. American Edition 
Edited by W. F. Rockeleau. Chicago: <A. Flanagan. 
160 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

The scene of this story is laid in Aunt Martha’s old 
house, in which was her famous corner cupboard, con- 
taining many articles of value and interest. The heroes 
of the story are her two nephews, Charley and Richard 
Knight, who were good-tempered lads and favorites with 
their schoolmates, but not fond of study, and had given 
their teacher a great deal of trouble. 

These boys are invited to spend Christmas at Aunt 
Martha’s, and she, an intelligent old lady, enterta'ns 
them at her ‘Corner Cupboard” by stories upon topics in- 
teresting and useful. She discourses upon the tea-cup, 
and tells them where and how it is made and finished: 
she tells the story of the*tea, where it grows, how it is 
cultivated and cured for use, when and by whom it was 
introduced in the different™countries as a beverage; the 
story of the sugar, the coffee, the salt, the currants, the 
rice, and of the honey, giving a full historic account of 
those articles. In these stories and the information they 
impart the boys become very much interested, and new 
interest is awakened in other subjects, even those found 
in their school under Dr. Birch as their master. 

THE NEW CITIZENSHIP. Christian Character in Its 
Biblical Ideals, Sources, and Relations. By Samuel 
Lane Batten. Philadelphia: The American Sunday 
Schoc! Union. 306 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

In 1896 the American Sunday School Union offered 
$1,000 in two prizes, $600 and $400, for the best book 
‘Forming and Maintaining Character on the Principles 
of the Bible.” This book was awarded the first prize; it 
is a treasure. It will provoke thought, awaken aspira- 
tion, and inspire noble living. It portrays the right ideal, 
and is the work of a master, showing profound spiritual 
apprehension and wide acquaintance with “the best that 
has been known and thought in the world.” There is 
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profound philosophy in the three-fold suggestion here 
made; “read by books for revelation; by character for 
inspiration; and by topics for doctrine.’ And, with all, 
prayer is reverently unveiled as the duty and privilege of 
the Christian pilgrim as he strives to reach the ideal 
state. 

The sivle of the book is excellent, and is enriched by 
the spoils of wide reading. The prize offer of $600, that 
results in giving the reading public such a book as ‘‘The 
New Citizenship,” is worthily fulfilling the purpose of 
its founder. 


COLERIDGE’S THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Lineeln R. Gibbs, M. A. Boston: Ginn & Co. 53 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The aim of this little book is to give the information 
and eritieal comment necessary to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the remarkable poem. The editor prints the 
two versions, that written in 1829, and that written in 
i798, to give better opportunity for training in discrimi- 
nation and taste. This poem is unquestionably one of 
the supreme triumphs of poetry, but it is purely imagina- 
tive, hence, all methods of teaching should be subordi- 
nated to the aim of helping students to read with their 
imagination. The book contains a sketch of the life of 
Coleridge; origin of the lyrical ballads; critical com- 
ments: two versions of “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner’; and valuable notes to aid in the study of the 
poem. It is a valuable contribution to the series of 
Standard English Classics. 

FARM BALLADS. By Will Carleton. New Edition 
from New Plates. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
147 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In the revision and enlargement of this volume, it has 
been brought up in size to other numbers of the ‘‘Farm 
Series,” introducing both new poems and others written 
some ten years ago. These are not distinguished from 
each other by their age, but each stands upon its own 
merits. They were written under various conditions: 
“in the open air, ‘with team afield’; in the students’ den; 
amid the rush and roar of railroad travel; and in the edi- 
tor’s sanctum.” Yet they were written by a “born” poet, 
and are excellent of their kind. A great variety of sub- 
jects connected with farm life are treated, and the themes 
are illustrated by sixteen full-page engravings. These 
poems will be read and enjoyed not only on account of 
their literary merit, but also on account of their sim- 
plicity and naturalness of expression. 


4 COURSE IN GERMAN COMPOSITION. Conversa- 
tion and Grammar Review. By W. Bernhardt, Ph.D. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 230 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is based on the natural method as embodied in the 
author’s “Sprach und Lesebuch,’”’ which has reached 
thirty-five editions in twelve years. This book contains 
one lesson a week for thirty-two weeks, leaving four 
weeks for quarterly reviews. It aims at making the stu- 
dent master of vocabulary and varieties of style, and to 
this end gives exercises and conversations, beginning at 
simple allegories and progressing to essays. The ques- 
tions on grammar embodied in each story are arranged 
interestingly, with word drills for establishing a vocabu- 
lary at the close of each story. Abstract principles are 
avoided, and the instruction made as concrete as possible. 
A BOY I KNEW AND FOUR DOGS. By Lawrence 

Hutton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Price, 

$1.25. 

A better book to put into boys’ hands could not be 
imagined, for it is just a picture of real life, which, in- 
stead of inflaming the imagination with the impossible, 
shows how sweet. honest traits of character and whole- 
some daily living are the best foundation for an honor- 
uble man’s career. This we know, for the boy, grown to 
man’s estate, dwells among us, “doing his part well.” 


The quaint humor and delicate bits of pathos, the child- 
like frankness of the style, appeal to one powerfully. The 
reader feels he has made a new friend, and is honored by 
the acquaintance. The four dogs grow as dear to us as 
they were to the boy, and we, too, are sure they “have 
sculs to be saved.” 

OUTLINES AND TOPICS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. The 
Teachers’ Helper Series. Vol. V., No. 1. By S. S. 
Dodge. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Paper. 128 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

These outlines are as complete as is consistent with 
good winnowing. The arrangement is such as to make 
the teacher's work lighter and the student’s use of mate- 
rial more economical. A feature of the book that is en- 
titled to special mention is the ‘‘Queer Queries,” which 
are scattered through the book. Each section of the 
work has a topical review. There are many interesting 
as well as valuable features of this inexpensive book. 


A REFORMED ALPHABET. Designed to Facilitate the 
Art of Learning to Read. By R. W. Leftwich, M. D. 
New York: Isaae Pitman & Sons. Price, 10 cents. 

THE REFORMED READING PRIMER. A Stepping 
Stcne to Ordinary Print. First Book. By R. W. Left- 
wich, M. D. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price, 
15 cents. 

These present an original and interesting means of 
teaching reading. One can but be interested in this 
physician’s idea of stepping into print by way of a re- 
formed alphabet. 

RATIONAL HOME GYMNASTICS. By Hartwig Nis- 
sen. Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co. 107 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This little manual has been prepared in response to re- 
peated calls for a guide to daily exercise in the home, in- 
dependent of school or gymnasium training. To give ac- 
curate illustrations of each point, photographs of the 
author in the various positions indicated were taken. 
The exercises are for the sick as much as for the well. 


trederic R. Honey. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 32 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

A number of exercises are here presented, accompanied 
by such eareful directions that a person without the ser- 
vices of a teacher will have no difficulty in following them. 
The Jessons are not based upon a knowledge of geometry. 
There is need of just such an elementary text-book. 


FIRST LESSONS IN LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. By 


rIRST READER, HOME AND SCHOOL. By F. Lil- 
lian Taylor. Chicago: Eaton & Co. Cloth. 144 pp. 
Illustrated. 

A wide-awake, attractive, suggestive little reader cov- 
ering a wide range of topics teaching about nature 
through fact and fancy, using therefor science and myth. 
The colored pictures add materially to the usefulness and 
beauty of the book. 

STORIES OF GREEK GODS, HEROES, AND MEN. 
By Caroline A. Harding and Samuel B. Harding. Chi- 
cago: Seott, Foresman, & Co. 1897. 195 pp. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harding have succeeded in thetr ‘Primer 
of the Mythology and History of the Greeks” with rare 
skill in rendering the hero and culture myths of the 
Greeks into a form admirably adapted to the needs of 
younger American readers. Both the authors have had 
experience in using the material from which the stories 
have been drawn with those for whom they have prepared 
them. The practical requirements of the schoolroom and 
the nursery, and not less a due regard for the demands 
of honest scholarship which insists that the tales of child- 
hood shall not prove traitors to the more ample details 
of later studies, have governed the preparation of the vol- 
ume. Fully conscious of the ethical importance of all 
that is done in the earliest years of every child’s formal 


education, the authors have emphasized the phases in 
each story which best reveal the wonderful strength of 
Greek character in its ideal expressions. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for the use of the stories of 
real literature in the schools, even in the lowest grades. 
The best witness to the success of this volume in meeting 
that demand is in the increasing orders for additional 
copies from almost every locality where it has been used. 


GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC. Four books. By 
S. W. Baird, Wilkesbarre, Pa. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 

What is known as the “spiral” plan in teaching arith- 
metic, which has come to be almost universally adopted 
by progressive communities, has here a satisfactory em- 
bodiment. A series of books, one for each grade, lends 
itself readily to the “spiral” idea. In the lowest grade 
the class is introduced to addition, subtraction, multipli- 
eation, and division, to fractions and denominate num- 
bers, even to percentage, all with very simple numbers. 
In the second year he reviews all of these with more com- 
plicated conditions and with larger numbers; the third 
year the mental requirements are much greater. Thus 
he rises in power, and, through yearly reputation, makes 
the processes a part of his very being. In the selection 
of problems the author has been most happy. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMANITIES. By 
Thomas Fitz-Hugh, Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 

This little book consists of three lectures delivered on 
three different occasions before the Texas Academy of 
Science by the author. In them he discusses, I., The Evo- 
luticna of Culture; II., The Pedagogic Aspect of Culture- 
Evclution: Organization of the Latin Humanities in the 
College; IIl., Organization of the Latin Humanities in 
Seccndary Edueation. In presenting the general subject 
of the evolution of Aryan culture, he notes five successive 
stages, viz.: The hunting and fishing, the nomadic, or 
pastoral, the agricultural, or political,—which is the his- 
torical stage,—the artistic, or creative, and the philo- 
sephic, or reflective stage. 

The other two lectures are devoted to the application 
and elucidation of the principles laid down and the points 
made in the first. The work is scholarly and instructive, 
and will be studied with interest and profit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Songs and Song Stories for Children.’ Terms, 60 cents.—*The 
Problem of Philosophy.”’ By John Grier Hibben. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

“Little Journeys —Henry Clay.”” By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 
10 cents.—*‘ The Doctor in Old New York.” By FH. Bosworth. 
Price, 10 cents.—* The Groundwork of Science.” By St. George 
Mivart. Price. $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Elements of Physical Education.”” By David Lenox and 
Alexander Sturrock. Price, $1.00. London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. . 

**Horace—Odes and Epodes”’ Edited by Paul Shorey, Ph. D. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co, 

** Under Dewev at Manila.”’ By Edward Stratemeyer. Price, $1.25. 
——' Northern Europe.” (Picturesque Geographical Readers.) By 
Charles F. King.——‘*Songs of War and Peace.” By Sam Walter 
Foss. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“Classified Reading.’ By Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Published by the Author.—* The Story of Douglas.’”” By Sarah 
Knowles Bolton, Cleveland, Ohio.~—* Selections from Poetical Works 
of William Cowper.” With notes by James O. Murray. Price, $1.10. 
“The Elements of Physics.” By Alfred Payson Gage. Price, 
$1.20. Boston: Ginn & Co 

‘Socratic Lessons in Natural Science.”’ By WalterColeman. Price, 
75 cents. Huntaville, Tex.: Southern Publishing Company. 

‘America’s Foreign Policy.’ By Theodore Salisbury Woolsey. 
Price. $1.25. New York: The Century Company. 

‘Lectures on Elementary Mathematics.” By Joseph Louis La- 
grange. Price, $1.00. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

* Constitutional History of the American People.’”’ [2 vols.) By 
Francis Newton Thorpe. Price, $2.50 per volume. -—‘China in Trans- 
formation.” By Archibald R. Colquohoun. Price, $3.00,——‘t The 
Golfer’s Alphabet.” Illustrations by A. B. Frost, rhymes by W. G. 
Van T. Sutphen.—* A Study ofa Child.” By Louise E. Hogan. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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Delicious 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 29-October 1: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Asociation, Montpelier. 


October 1: New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers (Music Dept.), Boston. 
October 13, 14: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 21: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield, Mass. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. At this writing 253 young 
men have applied for admission to the 
freshman class in Dartmouth College. 

NEWPORT. The fall term of the high 
school opened September 6. m 
Fletcher, principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The school board, by a vote 
of 11 to 7, passed an order to make up a 
deficit of $30,504 by ‘‘the discontinuance of 
compensation to training teachers, 
amounting to about $4,500, and the salary 
of every person (superintendent, super- 
visors, secretary, auditing clerk, instruc- 
tors, janitors, etc.) in the employ of the 
school committee, to be reduced ten per 
cent. from the amount due them for the 
month of August, 1899, with the exception 
of those whose salaries for said month 
would be less than $60. This saving will 
amount to about $15,500. If any additional 
kindergartens or manual training schools 
are not established during the ensuing 
year, a further saving af about $3,000 will 
result, making a total of $23,000, leaving 
$7,304 to be saved in other directions which 
the committee is assured can be done.” 
Messrs. Anderson and Lowell protested 
vigorously against cutting the salaries of 
women teachers, but their protest was 
overruled, and the report of the committee 
accepted. 

The music department of the Conference 
of Educational Workers wifl hold its first 
meeting of the season on the morning of 
October 1 at eleven o'clock in Sleeper -hall. 
Frank A. Hill of the board of education 
will deliver the address. 

NEWTON. Frank W. Chase has been 
elected principal of the Adams school, and 
Miss Annie D. Early assistant. in place of 
Arthur F. Gilbert and Miss E. G. Collagan, 
resigned. Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D. D.., 
pastor of the Commonwealth-avenue Bap- 

The hand of autumn is upon the land, 
and the popular Hoosac tunnel excursions 
via the Fitchburg railroad are with us 
again. Next one leaves the Union station, 

Boston, at 8.15 a. m., September 24. Rate 


only $2.00, 


tist church, has been elected president of 
the Newton Theological Seminary, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Alvah Hovey.———The public 
schools have opened with 6,000 pupils in 
atlendance. 

CHELSEA. The new Prattville school- 
house in this city was dedicated on the 
evening of September 9, in the presence of 
a large audience. Gorman H. Tilton, 
chairman of aldermanic committee on pub- 
lic property, presided. Hon. W. Pratt, ex- 
mayor, and Alderman William Martin 
were the principal speakers. 

CAMBRIDGE. Judge J. W. Hammond, 
son-in-law of the late B. F. Tweed of 
sacred memory in educational circles, has 
been appointed to the supreme bench in 
Massachusetts. Professor Tweed made 
his home with Judge Hammond for nearly 
a quarter of a century 

LOWELL. The Lowell School of Prac- 
tical Design will open its twenty-sixth 
school year September 28. Instruction 
will be given in freehand drawing of 
flowers from nature and historical orna- 
ment. The class is limited to twenty-two, 
and will be under the personal direction of 
Charles Kastner and Miss Harriet F. Ford. 
Instruction will be given in china painting 
and cast drawing. 

FRAMINGHAM. The fall term of the 
state normal school, under its new princi- 
pal, Henry Whittemore, for many years 
the able and earnest superintendent of 
Waltham public schools, has opened with 
the largest class that has entered for sev- 
eral years. Miss Ellen Hyde was its effi- 
cient principal for twenty-three years, and 
the school cannot fail to prosper under the 
wise administration of Mr, Whittemore. 
The same corps of teachers remain under 
the new administration. 

REVERE. The new Highland district 
school building is now occupied for the 
first time. It was inspected by hundreds 
of citizens on the week previous to the 
opening of the school. It contains eight 
schoolrooms, and is a fine structure. 

MARLBORO. The Marlboro new high 
school building was dedicated on the after- 
noon of September 9, and is ready for oc- 
cupanecy. Addresses were delivered by 
Hon. Frank A. Hill and Judge J. W. Mc- 
Donald, who was a graduate of the school. 
Mayor Hoitt received the keys from Mr. 
Murphy, chairman of school board. 

SPRINGFIELD.  C. F. Warner, instruc- 
tor in physics and geometry in the Cam- 
bridge English high and manual training 
schools, has been elected principal of the 
manual training school in this city.—— 
Miss Margaret Bliss, who had taught in 
the high school in this city for thirty-six 
vears, died September 11, 1898. 

SALEM. Miss Bertha Crocker has been 
elected teacher in the Salem high school, 
in place of Miss Martha Roberts, resigned. 

WATERTOWN. M. A. Stone has been 
elected superintendent of schools. L. F. 
Elliott is principal of the Grant grammar 
school, in place of C. H. Ham, engaged 
at Somerville, and the Parker, Spring, and 
Collidge schools have new teachers. The 
primary and grammar schools are over- 
crowded. 

GARDNER. The new high schoolhouse 
just completed, at an expense of $55,000, 
was dedicated with appropriate exercises 

on Monday, September 4. G. A. Dunn, 
chairman of the building committee, pre- 
sided, and addresses were delivered by J. 
D. Miller, Secretary F. A. Hill, and A. E. 
Winship. 

The North Adams normal school, F. F. 
Murdock, principal, now has a total enroll- 
ment of 102; 33 admitted this year. 
Twenty-five cities and towns are here rep- 
resented. The Lowell normal, Frank F. 
Coburn, principal, has admitted 45 new 
pupils.- The state normal school at 
Salem, W. P. Beckwith, principal, has ad- 
mitted 95 students to the regular two 
years’ course, and about 10 “specials.” 
Last vear their total number of admissions 
was 80. The actual attendance is now 165, 
as against 130 at this time last vear. There 
is a distinct improvement in the average 
quality of applicants as compared with the 
past. Every member of the new junior 
class, with one exception, comes from a 
publie high sehool. The entering class 
at the Hyannis normal consists of 18 
women and 3 men. There are 52 students 
now enrolled. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. At the meeting of the 
corporation of Brown University Decem- 
ber 7, the resignation of Dr. E. B. Andrews 
as president was accepted, and resolutions 
expressive of its appreciation of his ser- 
vices were passed. A committee of six 
was chosen to select his successor, with B. 
F. Clark, A. M., as its president.— -By the 
will of Hon. Howland Hazard of South 
Kingston, Brown University gets $100,000: 
the Narragansett Library Association, 
$20,000, for the support of the library in 
Pease Dale; $20,000 for the support of a 


The Story Teller. 
In eastern countries, 
a OM in place of our story- 
writers, they have professional story- 
tellers. It is their art to interest their 
listeners with tales of love, and marvelous 
adventures, and hair-breadth escapes, and 
magic cures. There’sa story of a wonder- 
ful medicine that has made thousands of 
cures that seemed almost magical, which 
every woman should read or hear. To 
have heard it or to read it, may,save a wo- 
man her own life or that of her husband. 

The medicine is the discovery of Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, an eminent and skillful spe- 
cialist, for thirty years chief consulting 
physician to the great Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. It is 
known as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It makes the appetite hearty, the 
digestion perfect, the liver active, the 
blood pure and rich, the nerves steady, the 
brain clear and the body strong. It is the 
great blood-maker and flesh-builder. It 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion and diseases of the air-passages. It 
cures nervous diseases and is the best med- 
icine for overworked men and women. A 
woman may save her husband’s life by 
keeping a bottle in the house, and getting 
him to resort to it when he feels out-of- 
sorts. All men are heedless about their 
health. Medicines stores sell it. Doctor 
Pierce’s reputation is world-wide, and his 
fellow townsmen, of Buffalo, N. Y., think 
so highly of him that they made him their 
representative in Congress, but his great 
love for his profession caused him to resign 
that honorable position that he might de- 
vote the remainder of his life to the relief 
and cure of the sick. : 

Another good thing to have in the house 
is avial of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
They cure biliousness and constipation 
and never gripe. 


high school in South Kingston, especially 

to always maintain a manual training de- 

partment in said school. 
CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Examinations for admis- 
sion to Storrs Agricultural College have 
been conducted in Hartford, New Haven, 
Danbury, and Norwich by Professor 
Charles Wheeler, and many new students 
were enrolled at the opening of the fall 
session, September 19. 

NEW HAVEN. The New Haven state 
normal school opened September 6 with a 
larger entering class. than last year. 
Ninety-seven came in at the opening, and 
the class will doubtless number 125 within 
two weeks. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


GREATER NEW YORK. Of the 700,000 
of the school population of this great city 
not less than 30,000 will be put out of 
school for the want of accommodations, at 
least for the first term of the year. 

NEW YORK. Dr. Lewis A. Stimson, 
an ex-member of the council of the Uni- 
versity of New York, has given a hand- 
some gift to Cornell's new medical build- 
ing, which will cost $800,000. In addition 
to this the doctor has created an endow- 
ment of $40,000 a year. Hence the entire 
gift amounts to $1,500,000. 

SARATOGA. The national council of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society concluded its 
sixth triennial session at Saratoga Septem- 
ber 7. The following officers were elected: 
President, John A. Deremir, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; vice-president, John C. Van Bens- 
choten, Middletown, Conn.; secretary, E. 
B. Parsons, Williamstown, Mass. 

New charters were granted to Boston 
University, University of California, Col- 
lege of Haverford, Princeton University, 
St. Lawrence University, Wabash College, 
Vassar College, and University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

ROCHESTER. Miss Nellie W. Orcutt, 
a recent graduate from Miss Wheelock’s 
kindergarten class in Boston, has been 
elected principal of a large kindergarten 
school and training class, under the pat- 
ronage of the Episcopal church, in this 
city. Salary, $1,000. 

Commencing Wednesday, September 21, 
a limited number of tickets only will be on 
sale at 260 Washington street, Boston, and 
the Union station ticket office, for the 
Fitchburg railroad Hoosac tunnel excur- 
sion of September 24. Rate, $2.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCRANTON. In the famous Waverly 
case in the courts Judge H.M.Edwards has 
just decided that there is nothing in the 
laws of Pennsylvania to prevent the reaq- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools. This 
case has been before the courts for more 
than a year, and its decision settles a eon- 
troversy which has excited widespread 
interest. The decision asserts that the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools 
may be allowed, and even commended 
from a standpoint which does not involve 
the question of sectarian instruction nor 
the rights of conscience. 

PHILADELPHIA. The law department 
of the University of Pennsylvania is ex- 
pecting soon to have a magnificent new 
building in keeping with the rest of the 
structures that form the group of noble 
buildings of the University of Pennsylya- 
nia. The ground cost $60,000, and has bee 
paid for. There has been already su)- 
scribed for this purpose $16,000 by the 
members of the bar of the state. The 
building will cost not less than $300,000. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Something new even in the 
University of Chicago! At the opening of 
the autumn session the College of Com- 
merce and politics will be opened. It wil! 
somewhat resemble the Wharton Schoo! 
of Finance and Economig¢s in Philadel- 
phia, the only other school of the kind in 
the country. 

By direction of Commissioner Genera] 
Peck, Robert J. Thompson, secretary of 
the Lafayette Monument Commission, has 
appointed superintendents of  educa- 
tion of all the states and territories upon 
the honorary committee of the Monument 
Association. They hope thus to secure 
through the agency of the schools of 
America sufficient funds to erect a suitable 
monument to General Lafayette to be 
dedicated July 4, 1900, at the Paris exposi- 
tion, making the day a most conspicuous 
one, both for America and France. 

A few days since Superintendent An- 
drews addressed a letter to C. R. Walleck, 
chairman committee on rules, board of 
education. requesting that he should be 
granted at the meetingsof the board a seat 
and the right to speak in the same. To 
this request he received a positive and un- 
qualified refusal, by a unanimous vote of 
the committee, and was told that he would 
not be allowed to speak, except by special 
request of the trustees. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Northern Indiana normal school August 
10-11, more than 1,500 visitors were pres- 
ent. This school is an educational phe- 
nomenon. It now enrolls annually more 
than 4,000 students. 

I’. A. Maury, supervising principal of the 
Indianapolis schools, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in the normal school at 
Oshkosh, Wis. ' 

R. W. P. Noble, formerly teacher of sci- 
ence in the Crawfordsville high school, has 
accepted the chair of science in Vincennes 
University. 

ieorge W. Neet, for a number of years 
at the head of Spiceland Academy, goes to 
the Northern Indiana normal school as in- 
structor in pedagogy. Heisa strong man, 
and will be a valuable addition to Principal! 
Brown's strong faculty. He is succeeded 
by W.S. Wildman of Knightstown. 

A. P. Troth leaves the Monroe City 
schools to become teacher of science in the 
Leadville, Col., high school. 

Professor Charles J. Rhetts of the law 
school of Indiana University died August 
26. He was one of the promising and 
popular young men of the university. 

E. Fiske Allen leaves the. Tipton high 
school to accept the chair of mathematics 


Strate or Onio, Crry or Torepo, 
Lucas Counry. bss. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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in the Industrial training school of Indian- 


apolis. His successor is F. C. Whitcomb. - 


- C. Deist is the new principal at Good- 
land. 

In Indiana there are over 800,000 chil- 
dren of school age. Of these, more than 
500,000 will be in the public schools. They 
will attend in 10,053 different school- 
houses, and be taught by 15,052 teachers. 
The compulsory education law is now 
working smoothly, and receiving the 
—— co-operation of patrons and offi- 
clais. 

Professor John M. Walker succeeds Pro- 
fessor A. R. Priest in the De Pauw Univer- 
sity faculty. Miss M. T. Taylor also enters 
the faculty to take charge of French and 
Spanish. The outlook for the university 
is very bright. 


KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 

D. Miller of Newton has been chosen 
president of the Presbyterian College at 
Emporia. 

Superintendent T. W. Conway of Arkan- 
sas City goes to Sterling for the coming 
year. 

C. G. Messerly superintends the schools 
of Osage City, and Mr. Kiser will act as 
principal of the high school. Both are 
from the university. 

Professor F, W. Ellis takes the chair of 
Greek in Washburn College. He has re- 
cently graduated from the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The Friends National University, the old 
Garfield College of Wichita, will be under 
the charge of ex-State Superintendent E. 
Stanley. Superintendent Stanley was for 
seventeen years superintendent of the 
Lawrence schools, and is known all over 
the state as one of the best educators in 
the West. With magnificent buildings and 
a liberal endowment, the Friends Univer- 
sity has a prosperous future before it. 

Miss E. Belle Brown of South Haven, 
Mich., is the newly-elected art teacher in 
Baker University. 

Superintendent H. B. Peairs of Haskell 
Institute says that 1,000 Indians can be se- 
cured to attend the school if they only had 
room to accommodate them. 

The board of education of Topeka was 
reorganized by electing E. Wilder, treas- 
urer, and one of the directors of the Santa 
Fe railroad, president, of the board for the 
coming year. 

Over 3,000 new single seats have been 
put into the public schools of Topeka. 

TOPEKA. thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in this city Decem- 
her 27, 28, and 29. John MacDonald, presi- 
dent. An attractive and exhaustive pro- 
gramme has been issued, which cannot fail 
to secure a large and profitable meeting. 
Every department of school work will have 
attention under skilled leaders. 


ARKANSAS. 
State Editor, J. L. HOLOWAY, Fort Smith. 

The second year’s experience with the 
present institute law was as fruitful of 
good results as its most sanguine friends 
could have expected. Ten thousand dol- 
lars are appropriated from the state treas- 
ury annually for the support of a twenty 
days’ institute in each county. The at- 
tendance is compulsory. It is safe to say 
that ninety per cent. of the rural teachers 
were in attendance a part or whole of 
the time. But the benefits of the law are 
just now beginning to be felt. It should 
remain on the statute books for years. 
But some of its friends have become its 
worst enemies, in that they have declared 
that another appropriation cannot be se- 
cured. 

Various substitutes are being prepared, 
all of which look to financial support from 
the teachers. 

State Superintendent Junius Jordan has 
resigned to accept the position of profes- 


It ‘will bear many visitations, this beau- 
tiful Deerfield valley, and the great Hoosac 
tunnel. Take the Fitchburg railroad 
popular excursion of September 24. Rate 
only $2.00. 
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No. 1, Medium Point. 


The unprecedented success of the EAGLE VERTICAL PEN 
afforded by their use. The skillful preparation by which the P 
NESS, and we can confidently assert that there is no make, /ore 
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S is attested by their universal demand and by the general satisfaction 
ens are made has proven them unequaled for DURABILITY and SMOOTH- 
zen or domestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 
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No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Vertical Pens, Nos. 5 and 6. They can be used with 
perfect satisfaction both by the correspondent and the scholar. 


EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR SLANT OR SHADED WRITING. 


; Of the many styles of Steel Pens that we manufacture for Slant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 170 for Primary 
Grades, and the Nos. E 120, E 4oo, E 410, E 460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades. 


SEND FOR SAMPIES., 


HAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


WORKS : 
703 to East 13th St. 


NEW YORK. 


sor in the department of pedagogics and 
philosophy. 

J. J. Doyne of Lonoke has been elected 
state superintendent, and will take charge 
of the schools November 1. He is a thor- 
ough school man, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and a public school 
teacher of twenty years’ experience. 

A very large delegation attended the Na- 
tional at Washington. At a meeting of 
the active members at the state headquar- 
ters at the Griggs house, Superintendent 
George B. Cook of Hot Springs was made 
committeeman on nominations. Superin- 
tendent J. R. Rightsell of Little Rock was 
made a vice-president, and Superintendent 
J. L. Holoway of Fort Smith was elected 
state director. Among those present, other 


_ than those mentioned, were Superinten- 


dent Hineman of Pine Bluff, Principals 
Peacher of Van Buren, Gates of Little 
Rock, Parker and Carter of Fort Smith. 

The Little Rock schools opened Septem- 
ber 19 with an increased enrollment. 
Superintendent Rightsell, who has served 
in this place over a quarter of a century, 
is a strong, progressive school man, who 
has seen the schools of the capital city 
grow from small beginnings to be the larg- 
est in the state. - 

The magnificent new high school build- 
ing at Fort Smith, which was wrecked by 
a tornado, has been put in splendid condi- 
tion at a cost of $16,000. The principal, B. 
W. Torreyson, has spent the summer on 
the Pacific with his bride. C. A. Snodgrass 
of the science department has been pursu- 
ing a special course in the Chicago Uni- 
versity this summer. Captain Byers has 
resigned his position at Camp Thomas to 
resume his work in charge of the modern 
languages. W.H. Martin, anew man from 
Ann Arbor, will be in charge of the chair 
of mathematics this year, Vice C. F. Armi- 
stead having been appointed as lieutenant 
in the regular army. 

Few changes in the personnel of the 
teaching force in the leading towns have 
been made. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, St. Paul. 

Dr. Richard Burton, formerly of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who, last winter, captivated 
the literary sets of the Twin cities with his 
charming lectures on ‘‘Modern Novelists,” 
has accepted the call from the State Uni- 
versity, and will begin his work in the de- 
partment of literature at the opening of 
the university year. 

President Cyrus Northrop, whose ready 
wit and matchless oratory make him a 
popular platform speaker on all public oc- 
casions, delivered. an eloquent address in 
St. Paul at the Labor Day celebration. 

Professor W. M. West of the department 
of history in the university has been nomi- 
nated by the Republican primary as candi- 
date for member of the Minneapolis Board 
of Education. 

The following graduates of the St. Cloud 
normal school have had their certificates 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 

Inductive Questions and Tables in U. 8S. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Me 
Kinley’s Adm’'n included. $2.00 per dez., single copy 25c¢. 
(Order enough for class use.) “ Enclosed find order for 
] 1-2 dozen more copies. Kook gives universal satisfac- 
tion.” — H. M. SHUTT, Supt., West Bedford, O. | 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “letter” or “ per cent.” system of grad 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, le. each). Sample 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & Co., Westerville, U. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! suite Anaito- 
rtum Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


endorsed “for life’: Edna Faucett, Clara 
Tennison, Mary H. Smith, Ida Tisdel, Cor- 
nelius Erickson, Frank O. Hemmenway. 

Stanley hall, the private school of Min- 
neapolis, is enjoying a boom this year 
under the efficient management of Miss 
Evers; a college course has been added to 
the curriculum. 

Superintendent F. A. Weld of Stillwater, 
who was appointed by the normal board 
to succeed Irwin Shepard as principal of 
the state normal school at Winona, has de- 
clined the honor, and will remain in Still- 
water at an advanced salary. 

A. G. Campbell of Stevens Point, Wis.., 
has been chosen to teach the German and 
Latin in the Mankato high school this 
year. 

Professor A. H. Pearson, who has spent 
the past fourteen months in Turkey, Eng- 
land, and other foreign countries, has re- 
turned to Northfield to take up his duties 
again in Carleton College. 

President Edward Searing of the Man- 
kato state normal school has just returned 
from a visit to familiar scenes in Michigan 
at Detroit. 

V. G. Pickett of Albert Lea, has been 
chosen principal of the schools at Janes- 
ville. 

Miss Carrie W. McCauley of Wilkin 
county is one of the few county superin- 
tendents who has set her teachers the com- 
mendable example of obtaining a state cer- 
tificate; she has just secured a life certifi- 
cate, on examination, too. 

The following have been elected to posi- 
tions in the Moorhead state normal: 
Claude F. Walker, science, $1,100; Faith 
Marsh, drawing, $500; Catherine Tinker, 
$700; Ruth Dowling, $700; Florence Skef- 
fington, $700; Cora Carney, $600. 

At the normal school congress in Min- 
neapolic last week the sentiment of the 
state that the present requirements for 
teachers’ certificates are too lenient was 
crystallized into a set of resolutions, urg- 
ing the next legislature to raise them. Too 
many of the country teachers never get 
above third grade averages, and in some of 
“the counties a large percentage even teach 
on “permits.” 


[Continued on page 198.] 


J. R. Watson, general passenger agent, 
will, on application, mail full particulars 
of the Fitchburg railroad popular Hoosac 
tunnel excursion of September 24. 


Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—-Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outiook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph. D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
3877 and 379 Broadway. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


HE CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Special 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools, 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined, For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawine. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

shool, Newbury, corner of Kxeter St., Boston. 

w G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 
NUOBMAL SOHCUL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
w HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAgss. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


‘TATE NORMAL SUHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
} rincipal, w W. P. BEOKWITH. 


tate NORMAL SUHOUL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
; For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 


TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OUD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
4 Somerset Street, Boston, 


WOMAN with experiance as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
dress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


An Autobiography. 
BY 


HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
WHAT READERS THINK OF IT. 


From Judge CHESTER CONANT, Greenfield, Mass.: 

| expected a good deal, but the half had not been 
told me. I had to finish it at one sitting, It is ad- 
mirable and true. 
From Gen. HOBART, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 

You have written a book that will live the next 
hundred years. 

From Rev. Wm. 8. PALMER, D.D., Norwich, Conn. : 

I have read your * Reminiscences of School Life” 
with absorbing interest. It is not only suited to in- 
terest every survivor of your 5,000 students, all of 
whom are your friends, but the general reader, and 
especially school officers and school teachers. 


1 volume, with Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, #1.25. 


For sale by NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., ¢€ 
sent by mail on receipt of the price by HIRAM 
ORCUTT, 165 Harvard St., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Horace Mann 

the Educator. 
By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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MINNESOTA. 

The congress of summer school in- 
structors, held at the university last month, 
passed a resolution to charge an enroll- 
ment fee of $1.00 to every one who regis- 
ters at a summer school hereafter; this is 
a radical departure from the free and open 
system that has always been followed, and 
its advisability is seriously questioned by 
many of the teachers engaged in the work. 
The congress also adopted a resolution 
recommending that a uniform course of 
study for all summer schools be adopted, 
and that certificates be issued for each 
subject completed in these schools, these 
certificates to have a “practical and uni- 
form value throughout the state under 
limitations to be prescribed by the depart- 
ment of public instruction.” In this is 
another line of policy that has been under 
discussion for years, and the conclusion 
reached will meet with much opposition 
from both instructors and county superin- 
tendents. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seattle. 

Mrs. M. H. Keyes, who has been prin- 
cipal of the La Conner, Thurston county, 
schools for several years past, has been re- 
appointed. Mrs. Keyes is one of the oldest 
and most successful teachers in the state, 
and fully deserves the confidence and re- 
spect of any community in which she may 
be known. She has been a subscriber to 
the Journal of Education for a longer 
period of years than any other teacher in 
the state. 

Superintendent Snoke of the Puyallup 
public schools has resigned his position on 
account of ill health. 

The Walla Walla public schools last year 
had an attendance of almost 1,900 pupils. 
Superintendent R. C. Kerr, who has so effi- 
ciently guided the destiny of these schools 
for the past thirteen years, says that the 
attendance in the Walla Walla schools has 
regularly increased about 100 each year 
during the past twelve or fifteen years, in- 
dicating a very slow but steady growth of 
this, one of the oldest towns in the state. 
The city erected a handsome up-to-date 
school building during the present sum- 
mer. 

By the way, Superintendent Kerr has 
been engaged in the public school work in 

Washington for ~ last twenty years. He 
and Principal O. S. Jones of Seattle have 
rendered a "educational service to 
the state than any other teachers at pres- 
ent employed. 

Principal Edgerton has resigned his po- 
sition at Orting to spend the year in Cali- 
fornia on acount of his wife’s health. 

Superintendent Barnard of the Seattle 
schools took a month’s outing in the Cas- 

ecades. He is again at his post ready for 
another strong year’s work. 

The Port wowaaued schools, under Su- 
perintendent Hilt, will,in the future, boast 
of a full-fledged four-years’ high school 
course. A movement in the right direc- 
tion. 

Professor Alexander B. Coffey, recently 
editor of the educational department of the 
Overland, San Francisco, Cal., has just 
been elected to the chair of pedagogy 
in the University of Washington. The 
friends of the institution hope to have 
Professor Coffey make this one of the 
strong departments in the University of 
Washington. 


HAWAII, 


The educational news from this newly- 
acquired territory is of special interest to 
the American people at this time. Mrs. C. 
D. Martin, who made a journey to Hono- 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

The offer the Larkin Soap Manufactur- 
ing Company of Buffalo, N. Y., make our 
readers in this issue of our paper is made 
possible by the fact that they deal directly 
with the consumer, wiping out all middle- 
men's profits. We know the soaps they 
make are good. That the Lakin Company 
have faith in the equality of their soaps 
and in our readers is evidenced by the 
offer they make of a thirty days’ free trial 
of their goods before the bill is payable. 
Then, if you are not satisfied with the 
scaps, cte., you need only to notify the 
company, and they will take the goods 
away, making no charge for what you have 
used. The price of the box and the pre- 
mium is only the ordinary cost of the soaps 
alone; the premium you get costs you 
nothing. No one need hesitate to send a 
trial order to the Larkin Company under 
the conditions they make, 


lulu for this purpose, describing the prog- 
ress of education in Hawaii, says the 
Kamehameha schools are well equipped. 
They include a girls’ boarding school and 
boys’ school, which combines industrial 
training with ordinary school instruction, 
and a preparatory department. Mrs. Ber- 
nice Panahi Bishop, the great-grand- 
daughter of King Kamehameha I., left her 
fortune of nearly half a million dollars to 
the cause of education, and it is being 
wisely used for the good of the cause. In 
the use of it no race distinctions prevail. 
The white children and the children of 
color all fare alike. Forty per cent. of 
all the instructors in the government 
schools are Hawaiians of pure or mixed 
blood. The sixty per cent. are American 
and British. There are 132 government 
schools and_ sixty-three independent 
schools in Honolulu, and these are sup- 
plemented by free kindergartens, and they 
are doing interesting and important work 
among the children of this mixed popula- 
tion. In Chicago, Ill., and Salem, Mass., 
and even in Boston, some school men think 
kindergarten schools only an expensive 
and comparatively useless luxury, but in 
Hawaii they are regarded as essential in 
any well-arranged system of education. 
The Free Kindergarten Association has 
organized a kindergarten training school 
in Honolulu. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 


If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via other 
lines. The service is unexcelled, consist- 


ing, as it does, of three fast express trains 
in each direction, daily, between Buffalo, 


Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago. The trains are made up of 
modern day coaches, brilliantly lighted by 
the celebrated ‘“Pintsch’’ gas, heated by 
steam, and provided with marble lava- 
teries, while the sleeping cars are of the 
latest pattern. Colored porters are in 
charge of day coaches on through trains to 
look after the comfort of passengers, and 
especially the ladies and children. The 
dining car service, as well as that of the 
meal stations, is rapidly gaining a national 
reputation for excellence. Close connec- 
tion is made at Chicago with the trains of 
all Western roads, and all trains of the 
Nickel Plate road now arrive at and depart 
from the Van Buren St. Union passenger 
station, which, has long been regarded as 
the most convenient station in Chicago. 
Through buffet vestibuled Wagner sleep- 
ing cars are run every day between Bos- 
ton and Chicago via Fitchburg, West 
Shore, and Nickel Plate roads, while con- 
nection is made with all others roads in 
New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, N. 
Ki. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. sepl-6t 


MISCELLANY, 


A WAIL OF THE FOREST, 


This is the forest’s prime evil, 

Murd’ring the pine and the hemlock, 

List to the ax of the woodman; 

Alas for the acts of the woodman. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


There is pretty good pedagogy in the 
following anecdote: — 

Some years ago a clergyman visiting a 
ragged school in London asked a class of 
bright, mischievous urchins, all of whom 
had been gathered from the streets, “How 
many bad boys does it take to make a 
good one?” A little fellow immediately 
replied: “One, sir, if you treat him well.” 

ex. 


8.15 a. m. is the train time, September 24 
the day, $2.00 the rate, and the Hoosac tun- 
nel the objective point of the Fitchburg 
railroad popular excursion. Tickets on 
and after Wednesday, September 21, at 260 
Washington street and the Union station, 
Boston, 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
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years, in every locality, many in your vicinity, Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
The Larkin Plans ‘doubles the purchasing value of this 50 

per cent, saving in a premium bought for 
you below usual cost of making. One premium is A White, Enameled Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to 
the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. Brass top rod at head 


and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered 


break, Detachable ball- bearing Casters, 4.1% 
or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feetlong. Head, 


4% feet. Foot, 3% feet high. Corner posts, 


1 inch in diameter. V ery strong and will — Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
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Our Great Combination Box. 


¥ 
5 

a lifetime. This List of Contents Changed as Desired. ‘ 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur-? 109 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $5.00 $ 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent For all laundry and household. pur- r 
uality -and the premium entir ly satisf; poses Bas no Lange bare. 

I ely SatisiaC-¥ 19 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . .70 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if A perfect soap for flannels. 5 

not, notify us goods are subject to our order, & 12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 + 
Ww k } h 1. An unequalled laundry luxury. 
€ make no Charge for what you have used. ¢ 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, .20 ) 

lf you remit in advance, you will receive in®& 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 » 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- * 
and shipment day after order is received. Money tiffer. . 
refunded promptly if the Box or Premiums 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, . 30 § 
disappoints. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans-« 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 25» 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. ; 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 25 5 
8a-Many youths and maidens easily earn a§ 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 30 
Chautauqua Desk or other premium ‘free by$ Unequalled for washing the hair, : 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box § 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ._ . - 80 7 
among a few neighbors who readily pay thes 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME : 30 7 
listed retail prices. This provides ‘the $10.00 2 Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. Py 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the y oung folk » 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM ‘ 26.9 
the premium as “ a middleman’s profit.’ The3 Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
wide success of this plan confirms allourclaims, a 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 26 f 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 

Booklet Handsomely Illustrating . gums, sweetens the breath. : 

15 Premiums sent on request. ; 1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP ._ 10 » 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 7 

THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. ? THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. po 10.00 £ 
Estab. 1876. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. @ All Premium ua . 
READ NOTES BELOW. $10. gratis, ) Retail $20 


Nore.—Having used in my family for two years the Soaps advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co.. 


of Buffalo, N.Y. . Leheerfully bear testimony that t 
have proved to be exac tly as promised, 
its methods are reliable. 


WILLIAM E, 
From The Independent, New York. — The Lar 


offer. Not only do they give you a box of excel 
but they also give each purchaser a valuable pren 
they promise. 


hey have been entirely satisfactory. The premiums 


Th» business promptness of the firm is to be commended, and 


“HELDON, New England Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


kin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful 
lent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, 
1ium; and we personally know they carry out what 


The Great His 


torical Review, 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Established 1890. 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 


A quarterly register of the World’s 
news for reference purposes. /'u//y 
illustrated. 

In no other publication can such a 
carefully prepared, accurate, and at thie 
saine time fully illustrated 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


be found as in CurRReENT History. 
No American should be without it. 


‘*Exactly the magazine that the busy man oF 
woman, who wishes to keep intelligently 
informed concerning the world’s movements, 
needs.”—Union Signal, Chicago. 


Published Quarterly at $1.50 a Year. Specimen Pages, Free. 


New England Publishing Company, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Title. Author Publisher 
Songs and Song Stories for Children............. ain oak Ge. 4 
The Problem of Philosoph Americ an Book Co., N.Y $0.60 
e Journeys — Henry Cla i 0.10 
The Groundwork of Science Mivart. tee es 1.75 


Sturrock. Win. Blackwood & Sons, London. 1.00 
Shorey [Ed.] Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Beston. 


Songs of Warand Peace.................ccececeecs.., FOSS, Lee & Shepard, Boston 1.25 
Classified Reading.......... Lawrence. Isabel St. Cloud, Minn. —— 
The Story of Douglas............... snes Bolton. Sarah Knowles Bolton, Cleveland. —— 
eae pons Poetical Works of William Cowper, Murray. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1,10 
Socratic Lessons in Natural Science.................. Coleman, Southern Pub. Co., Huntsville, Tex. 0.75 
America’s Woolsey. The Century Co., N. Y. 1.2! 
Lectures on Elementary Mathematics................ Lagrange. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Coustitutional History of American People (2 vols.) Thorpe. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. each 2.50 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO. The crisp September days are ideal for 
sn outing. The Fitchburg railroad popular 


A new eight-story addition to the already | excursion of September 24 to Hoosac tun- 
extensive plant of the Larkin Soap Manu- nel will give you what you are looking for. 
facturing Company has been begun during —— . 
the past month. This company finds that MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
Buffalo is an excellent point at which to do ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
Their now consists of eight American Journal of Education. .8t. Louis, Mo. 
yuildings, covering an acre and merican Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 

a halt American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
of ground. Five of these buildings, which Colorado School Ce rr Denver, Col. 
range in size from three to six stories in | Kdueational Journal 
height. h Educ ational News.. Newark, Del. 

ght, have been built during the last Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
three years. This rapid progress is some- Florida Schoo! Exponent Jacksonville, Fla. 
ji ndiana School Journal........... ndianapolis, Ind. 
thing worthy of mention, and is of interest | Interstate Review. .............. Danville, mi.’ 
to business men. See advertisement. Iowa Normal Monthly.. ......... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
ichigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
It is said that the emperor of Germany Midland Schools.........ccccccscs Des Moines, Ia. 


is weak in genealogy. He is the grandson | Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 


of Emperor William I., but he thi i Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
P : t he thinks he is Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 


the great grandson.—Exchange. Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
? Public School Journal.. -- Bloomington, Ill. 
At the End of Your Journey you will find School Bulletin..... .Syracuse, N.Y. 
it a great convenience to go right over to School Education... oe Minneapolis. Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Il. 
Fourth Ave, 41st and 42d Sts., Southern Schools... .. Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute. . 
Teachers’ World.... 
Texas School Journal. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopp and theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree ‘Austin, Texas, 


Roo oo Western School Journal ° -. Topeka, Kansas, 
ms, $1. per Day and Upwards. Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
| Western Teacher...... ...../....Milwanukee. Wis 


The 
Journal 


Education 


from Sept. 1, 1898, to Jan. 1, 1899, | 
FIFTY CENTS 


Tell your friends of this liberal offer. Any present 
subscriber who will send us’ only five of these 50-cent trial 
_ subscriptions will have his own subscription advanced 


six months. 
Remainder of This Year Free 


| 

For only $2.50, new subscribers can have the JOURNAL | 
or Epucation weekly from the time their order is received | 
at this office until Jan. 1, 1900, provided reference is made_ 


to this offer. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
3 Somerset Street 


203 Michigan Avenue 


| 

Published weekly, at $2.50 a year 

~NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
| 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


IS the season for agency work over, is a frequent inquiry about this time. Well, hardly. We write this adver- 
‘ tisement on September 16. The morning mail brought us letters asking us to recommend the followin 
seohere ; (1) First woman assistant in city training school, 81,400 to 81,400; (2) ith — teacher in model s hool, 
8 000 to $1,400; (3) Kindergarten supervisor iu city schools, $1,000; (4) the same, smaller town, $750; (5) Commercial 
teacher, 8765. i We are able to recommend good candidates for all these places, and have done so; but it has beena 
ood morning’s work to select the very best for each place. This is a time oft telegrams. On August 31, Principal 
rane telegraphed for “strong, mature, sensi- TH \ SEASON free academy. The next day a lady who 
ble, successfui teacher, Latin, #600,"’ for Elmira taught last year in Pueblo made personal 
application and was elected. Within a week we have filled places in Gloversville, Herkimer, Red Creek, and 
Delhi, by ey gr and telephone, On Sept. 12 we hada telegram from a Minnesota normal school tor two critic 
teachers and a librarian, and had applications on the way the same day. The fact is. this is the harvest of a first- 
class Agency. In May the woods are full of teachers, and employers lie back waiting for applications. In sepiem- 
ber there is no time to lose, and the gay sure way is to apply toa trustworthy Agency. Itis the wisest way »t_an 
—s al. year, and many who apply first in September apply the next yearin April. Does this look 0 > 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaeneyp 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


Introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. _. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


78 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg.. Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
A HER AG EN lE con St., Boston, and 160 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual, 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 73,fifth Ave. New Yor 


SYRACUSE 'THEACHKKS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
— Kindergarten ; Primary (lst, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals Ward Village, District, High School) ; Special, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, | 100 Normal and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. graduates wanted, 


yea ERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- 
no better way than through 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED, Long distance telephone. 


Y with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
EACHERS for tirst-class positions, Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other Siates. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. If in search of either, you may find it 


to your advantage to write us fully in 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. LHKE SOUTH: 
The South and West WESTERN TRACHERS’ AGENCY, Nushville, Tenn., does a very successfub business 
in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 

1 H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Sumerset Street, Buxton. 
AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, ; 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency] GQ 710 KELLOGG'S. 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. SuPT. MAXSON 01 wlainfield, N. J., formerly a New 


England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
E York. invariably go to Kellog 
3 East New 


Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 

tition with other one candi- 

_ | dates were elected at Plainfield for Lrawing, Com- 

9 mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 
TEACHERS AGENCY Bureau established ¢ ¢: KELLOGG, Manager, 
OF RELIABLE nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 

American ana Foreign Teachers, Professors, and recommendation plan. N.Y. CITY. 

Musicians, of both sexes, Comes. 

Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of cho ’ 

schools carefully ‘Fecommended to parents. Selling | The TE ACHERS EXCHANGE 

f school pro 
1880. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 


E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
100 AVENUS Twentieth 8s. ations have weight with school officials. 
w 


W YORK CITY. 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the Journel of Kanestian 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted Mo. 


On the occasion of the wedding of the 
late duchess of Teck to her handsome but 
impecunious husband, her brother, the 
duke of Cambridge, gave vent to his un- 
fortunate habit of thinking aloud. When | time?” asked the neighbor. 


An Oriental story tells us of a man who 
was asked to lend a rope to a neighbor. 
His reply was that he was in need of the 


rope just then. ‘Shall you need it a long 
“I think I 


the duke of Teck solemnly pledged him- 
self with all his worldly goods to endow 
the bride, the duke of Cambridge marred 
the solemnity of the occasion with “Well! 
by Jove!! And Wales gave him his 
shirts!” At least so goes the story.—Bos- 


ton Transcript. 


shall,” replied the owner, “as I am going 
to tie up some sand with it.” “To tie up 
sand!” exclaimed the would-be borrower. 
“T do not see how you can tie up sand with 
arope.” “Oh, you can do almost anything 
with a rope when you do not want to lend 
it,” was the reply.—Exchange, 
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The best a Examine 


Histories MORRIS'S 


Y United States 


market Histories 


them 
before you 
make an 


adoption 


& & 


to-day 
& 
In Mechanism they are unexcelled ; in Price, the cheapest. 


THE WAR IS OVER, 


And Morris's Histories are the first to give a full account 
of the Spanish-American war from the sinking of 
the Maine to the signing of the preliminary treaty of 
peace. These Histories are fully up to date. They 
contain many new and valuable features. 


Do not adopt United States Histories before examining Morris’s. 


Send for circulars and terms of introduction, 
Correspondence solicited, 


School Supplies of Every Description. 


CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION, 


STEATITE CRAYONS. 


_ The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust School Crayon, Makes a white mark, easily erased. Is very durable. 
Price, per gross, 75 cents. 


American Soapstone Pencils. 
Sizes, 5, 544, 6, and 6! inches. 


Samples of Pencils and Crayons upon application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, | Philadelphia. 
5 ILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 2 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


x 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 
x It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
s taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 
x With this thought and object in view, Cuttp Srupy oF tHE CLAssics has been written. 
. In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
Sy as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated 

with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 
Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. S. Draper, H. S. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Price, 15 cents. Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO; 
BOST ‘ 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 


The Singing of Cheerful Songs 


Relieves the mind, is a great help in discipline, 
and should be a regular exercise in every school. 
We offer a new book: — 


WHYBARK’S FIRST MUSIC READER. By J. N. Wuysark, Carthage, Mo. 
Contains unique features for the teaching of music by a successful teacher of 
much experience in all kinds of school work ; also some 65 pages of excellent 


words and music for Primary Grades. Favorable terms for introduction. 
Price, Cloth, 80 pp., 35 cents. 


OTHER SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS THAT HAYE BEEN A SUCCESS. 


HANSON’S GOLDEN GLEES. 125 pp. Music of the best. It is the Great Prize Song 
Book. It was written by the best day school teachers and writers of music in competition 


for cash prizes. ‘There are also 25 pages of instruction, etc. 
Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


LOW-PRICED SONG BOOKS are wanted in many schools, especially to 
fill in as supplementary work. We offer the following : — 


MERRY MELODIES. By S.C. Hanson. ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE THOU- 
SAND copies sold. A great favorite. No teacher will be disappointed in this little book. 
Not a song has been inserted for the purpose of swelling the size or price of the book. 
Every one is first class. 

64 pages of Music. Price, 15 cents; $1.50 per doz. 

SILVERY NOTES. By Hanson. {Issued later, but is also to become famous. Over 
100,000 copies sold. 

Price, 64 pages, 15 cents; $1.50 per doz, 


THE FOUNTAIN SONG BOOKS. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Each 72 or80 pages. They are 
for grammar and high schools, also ungraded schools. Nos. 3 and 4 are special favorites. 


Price, paper covers, 15 cts.; boards, 20 cts. 
Per doz., paper, #1.50; boards, $2.00. 


SONGS FOR SCHOOL, HOME, AND NATION. New edition. Several new pieces. This 


is a book of Patriotic Songs for Schools. 
Price, boards, 116 pages, 25 cents. 


Specimen Copies_of above at list price. If returned in good condition, 
money refunded ; or if an order for one dozen or more is given, you may deduct 


from remittance amount paid for sample of the book selected. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 


HovcHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S 
Fall Announcement of Educational Books. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. — 


By Florence HOLBROOK, Principal of the’ Forestville School, Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 40 centa, wef. 
This book is the result of the wonderful work by Miss Holbrook, which has attracted thousands of visitors 


to her schcol. Every Primary Teacher should own it and use it. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Longfellow’s Hiawatha; Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book; Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales, 
With beautiful illustrations by Frederic Remington, Walter Crane, and others; also with 


New editions. 
The prices of these books have 


additional notes, an index of mythology, a pronouncing vocabulary, ete. 
not been raised. Each complete, in linen, 40 cents, nef; also each, in two parts, paper, at 15 cents, net, 


per part. 
Many valuable additions have been made to Other books of the Series. 


NEW ISSUES. 


No. 124. Aldrich’s Baby Bell, ete. No. 126. The King of the Golden River, by John 
No. 125. Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Ruskin, and other Wonder Stories. 
No. 127. Keats’ Ode on «a Grecian Urn, and Other Poems. 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 


Brought down to date by the addition of matter relating-to the Conduct and Close of the Spanish War. 
31.00, net. 
Dascriptive circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| 
Write for Catal 
ONIWERSITY 
Any Information. | 


PUBLISHING? 


Se 43-47 East 10th St., | 
COMPANY New York 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 


WILL USE THE BEST. 
2 
The Beginner’s Greek Book. 
By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. 

WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: } 
‘By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great | 

advance over the older grammars and lesson books.” 
“It is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.” 
—‘It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi 


mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” w" EN corresponding with our advertisers 
EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. please mention this journal. 
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